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Loyalty to Religion and the State 
By His Excellency, the Most Reverend Amleto 


Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
in the U. S.V 


It is with great pleasure indeed that I address 
the Catholic Central Verein of America, and 
the ladies’ auxiliary of the same Central Ver- 
ein, the Catholic Women’s Union, at this, their 
eightieth annual convention, because I know 
that I am speaking to a very distinctive organ- 
ization of Catholics with a large membership, 
amounting to 200,000, so worthily represented 
by those of you here present today. This great 
organization was founded originally 80 years 
ago for a charitable purpose, that, namely, of 
aiding German immigrants to America, religi- 
ously and socially, with great advantage both to 
the individual and to society. During all these 
years the Verein has had this work in view: 
to foster and promote the Christian philosophy 
of life; to apply its principles to industrial, com- 
mercial, civic and social problems; to guard, 
protect and defend religious liberty; to aid in 
the performance of public duty; to labor for 
justice and charity in all human relations; to 
advocate and promote the restoration of society 
on the basis of Christian principles. These 
ends have been continuously, consistently and 
zealously futhered by means of periodicals, 
leaflets, books, lectures and courses in social 
studies, as well as by the activity and zeal of the 
individual members of the Verein. They have 
been inspired by the fervent desire to serve and 
promote the development of Catholic traditions 
in the United States and to extend further the 
principles of Catholic social justice. é 


Religious and Social Program 


Such a splendid program of religious and 
social activities could not but meet with the 
heartiest approval on the part of ecclesiastical 
authorities; and in all the dioceses where the 
Verein is established the respective bishops 
have not failed to lend encouragement and give 
it their blessing. The activities of the Catholic 
Central Verein frequently supplement those in 
the various dioceses and are splendid examples 


1) Address delivered at the 80th Annual Convention 
of the Cath. Central Verein of America, conducted at 
La Crosse, Wis., Aug. 17-21. 


of Catholic Action. Its members loyally respond 
to the call of the bishops; they are always will- 
ing to give their whole-hearted support to re- 
ligious projects inaugurated by the hierarchy, © 
welcoming the hierarchy’s guidance and leader- 
ship. Thus the Verein by word and example 
furthers the noble cause of religious and social 
betterment. 


My earnest hope and prayer is, therefore, 
that through your splendid work the justice of 
Jesus Christ, the Redeemer and Savior of men, 
may triumph ever more efficaciously, both in the 
individual members of society and in society as 
a whole. You are equally solicitous as indi- 
vidual members of this great fraternal organi- 
zation and as one great unit to promote the best 
interests of Church and State. To this end you 
devote yourselves ceaselessly and untiringly. 
May your apostolate, founded as it is on the 
principles of social justice, spread even more 
widely, and enjoy even greater success as a 
great religious and social factor in the life of 
the country. 


Religion and the State from God 


Both religion and the State, which you de- 
sire to serve to the best of your ability, proceed 
from God. Although distinct institutions, they 
must never be hostile to each other, for when- 
ever they are in collision and conflict, the re- 
sults to the family, to the individual and to so- 
ciety itself are most disastrous. Religion and 
the State, as I have said, proceed from Al- 
mighty God. They are intimately connected by 
bonds and associations which bear the stamp of 
God Himself; just as do the laws of nature 
which we see operating every day in such mar- 
velous harmony. 


Religion and the State have been constituted 
to be of great help and advantage to us. The 
State should never ignore religion because man, 
who is subject to both and who is intrinsically 
one, an individual, is of necessity bound to at- 
tain the ends both of religion and of the State. 


From the very fact that religion is the basis 
of all morality, no State can be exempted from 
the obligation of giving due recognition to re- 
ligion; for morality, which cannot exist with- 
out religion, is the guarantee of right and 
orderly living, without which no State can hope 
to progress. 3 
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God is the source of all justice and morality ; 
and it is, therefore, from Him through religion 
that man must derive the spiritual nourish- 
ment, the strength of character, the funda- 
mental concept of justice in order that he 
may be able to order rightly his life both in pub- 
lic and private. An outward observance of the 
laws of the land—to pay taxes for example, or 
to live as a law-abiding citizen—does not suf- 
fice; in addition to this a man must raise his 
family according to Christian principles and 
keep sacred and undefiled the sanctuary of the 
home. There must be fidelity in the family, not 
a superficial veneer of convention, but a fidelity 
that is deeply rooted in the soul, for the soul has 
been created according to the image of God. 


The Divine Master has given us the great 
principle and injunction to respect and observe 
religious and civil precepts, for when the 
Pharisees strove to ensnare Him in His speech, 
He answered “Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and to God the things that 
are God’s” (Matthew XXII, 21). With these 
words Jesus Christ promulgated the funda- 
mental principle of the rights of the ecclesias- 
tical and civil authorities and showed that the 
two powers are sovereign; both the ecclesias- 
tical and civil powers are perfect, independent 
societies, they are likewise distinct, each hay- 
ing its own limits and its own sphere of action. 


Supreme Authority of the Church 


The religious society is independent. To the 
Church and to the Church alone the Divine 
Founder entrusted all matters dealing with re- 
ligion ; it is incumbent upon the Church to guide 
men through time to eternity; and having this 
divine commission, it likewise has the right and 
obligation to indicate and select the means to 
achieve this end; even as Jesus Christ did when 
He chose His disciples. For He chose them of 
His own free will without consulting the civil 
authorities and sent them forth to teach all 
nations, thereby establishing a religious society. 
The Apostles acted in like manner; they or- 
dained deacons, priests, bishops; they gave them 
certain laws and powers, with the order to ob- 
serve these laws and exercise these powers 
whithersoever they went without being con- 
cerned about what people thought or what local 
conditions were, or even about persecution it- 
self. When the magistrates of Judea forbade 
them to preach the doctrine of Christ, they an- 
swered without the slightest hesitation: “We 
must obey God rather than men” (Acts V, 29). 
“Give to God that which is God’s.” 


Supreme Authority of the State 


The State likewise is independent and enjoys 
supreme authority—in its sphere. Of course, 
we always take for granted that the divine laws 
of natural justice must be observed. To the 
State is confided the temporal mission of guid- 


ing men toward the attainment of their social | 


ends, to further the best interests of the nation 
and the prosperity and well-being of its citi- 
zens. It is, accordingly, free and independent 
in all temporal matters, for instance in the mat- 
ter of finance, the levying of taxes, the regulat- 
ing of commerce and industry, the imposing of 
tariffs, the conduct of public works, and in all 
that has to do with public administration. It 
is evident that human society has been insti- 
tuted by God: it derives from the very nature 
of human existence: “All power is from God.” 
Let us, therefore, “render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s.” 


Distinction But Not Separation 


The fact that there is a distinction between 
the two powers by no means implies separation 
or opposition, in the sense that one power may 
absolutely ignore the other. The complete ig- 
noring of one authority by the other will, as a 
rule, end in conflict. Now, it is most important 
that such conflicts should not arise because they 
always affect the individual who is subject to 
both, but who is a separate entity, one and in- 
divisible. He is, therefore, torn between two 
allegiances. 

Suppose, for example, that the civil power 
desired to legislate and lay down rules and regu- 
lations concerning the binding force of marri- 
age, or the education of children, or impose re- 
ligious restrictions or set some sort of limita- 
tion that ran counter to the laws of God, to lib- 
erty of conscience, to the sanctity of institu- 
tions ordained of God or dictated by nature. It 
is obvious, then, that the religious authority 
could not keep silent but would forthwith have 
to proceed to assert and vindicate these God- 
given rights that had been outraged or trampled 
under foot, and all this in the interest of men 
created, it is true, in time, but who are being 
prepared for eternal life. No way that devi- 
ates from the one pointed out by the Savior to 
attain life everlasting can be imposed upon any 
individual. 

The two great ways are the two authorities, 
the religious and the civil. God has willed them 
for the benefit of that superior being, man, an 
insignificant being, it is true, when compared 
with the rest of creation, but who is still 
superior to all creation on account of his eternal 
destiny. Man is a microcosm including in him- 
self all the beautiful things scattered through- 
out the universe. 


Conscience Always Must Be Respected 


But in practice many things are to be found 
that belong partly to one power and partly to 
the other, and it is in such matters that fall 
under both authorities, mixed matters, so to 
speak, that one sees the necessity for harmony 
and agreement between the two powers. To the 
religious authority, for example, belongs matri- 
mony in.all its essential parts for the reason 
that Jesus Christ raised this contract to the 
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dignity of a Sacrament, and the Church has 
been divinely appointed to be the custodian of 
the Sacraments. The Sacrament of matrimony, 
however, entails certain civil consequences such 
as wills and other legal formalities. When the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities must be rec- 
onciled in such cases, the individual, who is 
subject to both powers, must be true to his own 
conscience in public and private, and the moral 
independence and liberty of conscience of such 
an individual must be respected by the State as 
a whole and by individuals. In order that the 
two powers may work together harmoniously 
it is necessary that the individual should co- 
operate by acquainting himself thoroughly with 
the laws that govern these two societies and 
with their respective aims and objectives. By 
so doing, the individual will be directing cor- 
rectly not only himself but others to the attain- 
San of the ends proposed by these two so- 
cieties. 


To Promote the Cause of Justice | 


You, the.members of the Catholic Central 
Verein and of the Catholic Women’s Union, are 
promoting the sacred cause of justice and you 
are promoting it on the firm foundation of re- 
ligion; in other words, you are putting into 
practice the precepts and teachings of Jesus 
Christ. I need not assure you that this is the 
best, the only way, in fact, of working towards 
the amelioration of present social conditions. 
Holy Scripture teaches us that the complete 
submission of human beings to God is the only 
salvation from social disorder and unrest; it no 
less insistently reminds us that the losing sight 
of, the abandonment, of God is at the root of all 
our social and economic misery and distress. 
Again I repeat: Both human society and all 
human prosperity, whether spiritual or tem- 
poral, are correctly ordered only when firmly 
based on the doctrines of Jesus Christ. 

Your work, therefore, is at once social and 
religious: It is a work of fraternization and 
brotherly love. Gradually as civilization and 
culture progress and the various nations of the 
earth are brought more closely together, the 
need of a common criterion of justice becomes 
more apparent, and the appeal for more broth- 
erly love in all our dealings grows more im- 
perious. But where is this spirit of brotherly 
love to be found if not in religion and in religion 
alone—that religion which has been taught us 
by Jesus Christ Himself. 

Christianity as a religion is integral and com- 
plete in itself, answering to the deepest feelings 
and yearnings of the human spirit. Any re- 
ligion that tries to circumscribe the aspirations 
of the human soul and delimit its relations with 
its Creator cannot satisfy the needs of the soul. 
Any religion which is not universal, which ap- 
peals to the political outlook or temperament of 
one nation or one group of nations, or a religion 
which numbs and paralyzes the religious sense 
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and the emotions of the heart, cannot work for 
the betterment of mankind. With the obstacles 
set in their way by such conceptions of religion 
men could never make any progress towards the 
attainment of brotherly love and social justice. 


How Catholics Promote Social Welfare 
_The motto and the inspiration of all who de- 
sire to promote the social welfare of the nation 
should be the words of our Blessed Savior: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His jus- 
tice, and all these things shall be added unto 
yous ( Matt: «V1, 33)cme 

When Pius the Tenth, of saintly memory, in 
the Encyclical Firmum Propositum of June 11, 
1905, desired to put new order and discipline 
into Catholic Action, he as the Vicar of Christ 
spoke the following words which echo the teach- 
ings of the Gospel: “Of what invaluable assist- 
ance to the Church are those chosen bands of 
Catholics whose aim it is to concentrate all their 
strength and energy to the end that they may 
combat with every lawful and legal means anti- 
Christian influence and thus repair in every 
way possible the grave disorders arising there- 
from; that they may welcome once more Jesus 
Christ into the family, into our schools, into 
human society; that they may re-establish the 
principle of human society as emanating from 
God; that they may be solicitous for the best 
interests of the people, particularly of the lab- 
oring and agricultural classes, not only by in- 
stilling into their hearts religious principles, the 
only true source of consolation in misery, but 
by striving to dry their tears, to lighten their 
burdens, to better their economit conditions by 
a well planned program; that they may provide 
for just legislation and work for the amend- 
ment or repeal of unjust laws; that they may, 
in a word, champion in a spirit truly Catholic 
the rights of God and of His church.” The 
spirit which should animate every good Cath- 
olic may be summed up, then, in these words: 
“Prayer, Apostolate, Sacrifice.” 

The Catholic Central Verein of America and 
the Catholic Women’s Union have striven to put 
into practice these teachings. May their mem- 
bers be always actuated by these holy ideals and 
continue their great work zealously and earn- 
estly, inspired by the love of God and of our 
neighbor. By so doing they will make it clear 
to the world by word and deed that we are of 
God, that our rights are inalienable, that the 
human soul was created by God and that to Him 
we shall return. 


The Church as such .... does not enter pol- 
itics. In‘a broad and social way, the Church 


works for religion, directs its skill, its knowl- 
edge, its activity to the efforts of attaining the 
aims of Christianity as enjoined upon humanity 
by the Gospel, and by the lesson of the Re- 


demption. —_ Count GUISEPPE DALLA TORRE 
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The Head of the Family 
II. 


How Nature Equipped Man and Woman 

According to the Christian religion, we are 
to attain perfection in our individual life as 
well as in the life spent with our family. While 
the prophets and apostles taught and laid down 
the rules of Christian doctrine; while the 
Church in season and out of season exhorts us 
to follow Christian teaching, and while the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Joseph set us an 
example of a perfect family-life, nature itself 
has fitted man and woman in such a way as to 
enable each, according to his or her par- 
ticular calling, to perform the tasks of his or 
her respective position. For the physical dif- 
ferences of the sexes correspond with psycho- 
logical dissimilarities. Nature has endowed 
each sex with certain psychological faculties 
and virtues, so that each is eminently fitted to 
perform the respective tasks of his or her call- 
ing. What appeals to man in woman are her 
female features. What he loves in her is her 
feminine character. What he likes to see in 
her are her womanlike manners. The woman of 
his choice is to his mind nothing less than the 
ideal of a perfect woman. And woman’s re- 
actions towards man are similar. What the 
woman loves in man is his manly bearing. What 
she appreciates in him are his manly virtues. 
What she admires in him are his manly pre- 
rogatives. She recognizes in him some power 
which Nature has given her also, but in a lesser 
degree; and considering it, she does not think 
of her own prerogatives. She loves to recognize 
the virtues which make up his manhood, for she 
knows that, with their aid, he is to lead her to 
happiness. She finds all her satisfaction and 
pleasure in him. She leans on him, and trust- 
ing in his manly strength and experience, in his 
wisdom and foresight, she relies completely 
upon him and loves him and gives herself up 
to him. She wishes to be led to the altar and 
through life itself by him. Archbishop Spald- 
ing rightly remarks: “We need but look into the 
heart of woman to see there an impulse as 
strong as life to look up to and follow the man 
she loves.”!) Is it not natural for woman to 
recognize in man the head and leader of the fa- 
mily? The very nature of woman clings to his 
guiding arm. Her very nature rests assured in 
his leadership. And to the same degree to 
which she loves and admires her life companion, 
because she sees embodied in him all the virtues 
which make up real manhood, she will despise 
a man who betrays her worship of her ideals. 
She hates to see man surrendering his leader- 
ship. She cannot bear to see him evading the 
duties of his headship and its responsibilities. 
By an impulse of nature she becomes tyrannical 


1) Spalding, John L., Socialism and Labor and Other 
Arguments, p. 111. 


towards a weak husband, just as she is submis- 
sive to the real leader and head of the family. 


Duties of the Head of the Family 

Let us pause for a moment. First we have 
observed that no serious objections can possibly 
be raised against the principle of man being 
the head of the family. Then we have studied 
the ethnological-philosophical, as well as the 
theological, proofs for the headship of the fath- 
er of the family. At the same time we have an- 
swered the objections commonly raised against 
our contention. Finally we have shown that 
the natures of man and woman are so consti- 
tuted and so fitted as to enable man to be the 
leader of the family, while woman’s nature de- 
mands that her life-long companion take charge 
of this his position as leader. Now we shall 
turn to another question: wherein does this 
headship of the father of the family consist? 
What are the duties and obligations of the 
leader of the family? 


The Father’s Interest in Family Affairs 

Being the head of the house, the husband is 
naturally expected to interest himself in the af- 
fairs of the family. And it is here that one 
may make the somewhat startling observation 
that many a married man does not concern him- 
self greatly about the affairs of his home. He 
permits his wife to manage the family affairs 
and wards off worries and troubles from himself 
while he is at home. He concentrates above all 
upon his business, and, tired and worn out from 
office affairs, he goes home in the afternoon or 
evening to forget about everything connected 
with them and to relax completely. Why should 
he trouble about such little matters in his home 
after he has attended to the big, important mat- 
ters in his office? Why should he not be entitled 
to a few hours’ relaxation after the strain of a 
busy day? So runs the argument of many a 
man. 


At first glance this appears to be a good plea, 
but is it sound reasoning? Is it true philosophy 
of life? A man who defends such a plea, con- 
fuses certain principles. The foremost obliga- 
tion a married man has, is not, as many may 
think, to be a successful business man, but to 
provide for the welfare of his family. Their 
well-being may not be set aside or sacrificed in 
order to secure an increase in the volume of his 
business or in its income. This is a point on 
which some men make a mistake. Many a man 
is a better business man than he is a manager 
of his domestic affairs. Of course, the head of 
the family is never permitted to neglect his 
business, profession or occupation, for that 
would include also a neglect of the welfare of 
the family. But on the other hand, he is doing, 
wrong when he neglects his family in order to 
advance or enlarge his business. The wise and 
intelligent head of the family never loses sight 
of its concerns. He is ever on the alert for the 
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welfare of those entrusted to his care. In every 
family, matters arise occasionally which are of 
primary importance and to which the head of 
the family should attend. To evade responsi- 
bilities and to leave all concern for the welfare 
of the family to the wife is unfair and unjust. 
To a man who thus shuns his obligations, the 
severe words of St. Paul are addressed: “But 
if any man have not care of his own, and es- 
pecially of those of his house, he hath denied 


the faith, and is worse than an infidel” (1 Tim.. 


v, 8) 
Co-operation 

In attending to the affairs of the family, the 
head of the house should always bear in mind 
that he is not to act tyrannically or to pursue 
selfish interests. He is called upon not to pro- 
vide for his own satisfaction but for the wel- 
fare of the entire family. 


And in futhering the welfare of wife and 
children let him be mindful not to strive to be 
the sole ruler of all their affairs and thus be- 
come despotic. He is to work out the weal of 
his family in co-operation with his best friend 
and life companion. 
and the last appeal in all family-matters rest 
with him, he should never forget to consult the 
wishes and desires of his wife, to lend a willing 
ear to her ideas and feelings about the matter, 
to listen to her counsel, to seek her advice and 
to co-operate with her on all that concerns the 
good of the family. His decision is made only 
the more decisive by her advice, his action only 
gains greater value by her help, his leadership 
is only strengthened by her co-operation. 


Reconciling Opposing Wills 

The interest the head of the family takes in 
his domestic affairs will prompt him to arrange 
all things for the benefit of the family. To ar- 
range material things is easier than to manage 
human beings. The father must always pro- 
ceed wisely, reflecting beforehand on the results 
of his decisions and actions. And in managing 
the affairs of his dear ones, he should ever keep 
in mind that he is handling human beings en- 
dowed with wills of their own, wills which at 
times are determined to oppose his plans. It is 


precisely in the face of an opposing will that © 


true leadership will prove its real value. At the 
approach of opposition, a small mind will fight 
with ignoble, small and trifling weapons, such 
as brute force, reprimands, outbursts of anger, 
and the like. But a noble mind, a really great 
man, will prove his worth by overcoming or 
conciliating opposing wills in a spirit of charity, 
wisdom and prudence. A capable, trustworthy 
leader of a family should be able to direct mat- 
ters in such a way that every member sees his 
purpose and entrusts himself to his care and 
wisdom. He must guide and lead with good 
judgment, skill and foresight. 


Though the final decision 


4 
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Respecting Personal Freedom 

Being the leader of the family, the husband 
and father will enlist the co-operation of each 
of its members. His aim is to secure the wel- 
fare of all of them. He knows perfectly well 
that each and every one of his household is 
anxious to enjoy freedom of will and action. A 
wise man would never think of crushing a per- 
sonality. As far as possible he will permit 
everyone to have his or her own way. He will 
not become pedantic or petty. Only where there 
is danger of anyone deviating from the true ob- 
jective will he take steps to prevent failure. He 
will respect the little modes and ways of his be- 
loved ones and will impose his will upon them 
only on rare occasions when the good of the fa- 
mily is endangered or disaster threatens one of 
its members. 


To Prepare for the Future 


The child sees only the things within its 
reach. The wise man foresees those which are 
to come. An able leader has foresight. He tries 
to prevision future events and forestall those 
that are unfavorable. He prevents misfortune 
and prepares for the future. Herein consists a 
great and important part of the leadership of 
the husband and father. With the aid of his 
experiences and the lessons learned in his deal- 
ings with the world, he is to watch out for the 
future and to guard his family against possible 
failure and disaster. He is to lead his flock 
across the abysses and rocks to a land which 
lies far ahead and is not easily reached. 


Education of the Children 


The man is the head, the woman the heart, 
but the child is the center of the family. Man 
and wife live together for the purpose of giv- 
ing life to children. In the children the hus- 
band is united to his wife. In the children the 
parents see their own images. The children are 
a precious charge committed to their parents by 
God, the Giver of Life. In what this precious 
charge consists more particularly, is eloquently 
told us by our present Holy Father, who says 
in his Encyclical Letter on Christian Marriage: 
“But Christian parents must also understand 
that they are destined not only to propagate and 
preserve the human race on earth, indeed not 
only to educate any kind of worshippers of the 
true God, but children who are to become mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ, to raise up fellow- 
citizens of the saints, and members of God’s 
household, that the worshippers of God and Our 
Savior may daily increase.” 

Emphasizing the duty of parents to provide 
a proper education for their children, the illus- 
trious Pontiff continues: “The blessing of off- 
spring, however, is not completed by the mere 
begetting of them, but something else must be 
added, namely, the proper education of the off- 
spring. For the most wise God would have 
failed to make sufficient provision for children 
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that had been born, and so for the whole human 
race, if He had not given to those to whom He 
had entrusted the power and right to beget 
them, the power also and the right to educate 
them. For no one can fail to see that children 
are incapable of providing wholly for them- 
selves, even in matters pertaining to their na- 
tural life, and much less in those pertaining to 
the supernatural, but require for many years to 
be helped, instructed, and educated by others. 

“Now it is certain that both by the law of 
nature and of God this right and duty of edu- 
cating their offspring belongs in the first place 
to those who began the work of nature by giv- 
ing them birth, and they are indeed forbidden 
to leave unfinished this work and so expose it to 
certain ruin. But in matrimony provision has 
been made in the best possible way for this edu- 
cation of children that is so necessary, for, since 
the parents are bound together by an indis- 
soluble bond, the care and mutual help of each 
is always at hand.” ‘ 


ADOLPH DOMINIC FRENAY, O.P. 
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Co-operation Sound Method for 
Better Farm Returns’ 


That farmers might receive better prices for 
their products without consumers having to pay 
any more for them is indicated by the wide 
margins between prices at the farm and prices 
over retail counters. But the question of in- 
creasing farmers’ returns by reducing market- 
ing costs and tolls is quite neglected in public 
discussions these days, while the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration seeks to raise 
prices of farm products by creating scarcity. 

In February this year, farmers received 45.6 
cents of every dollar paid by consumers in city 
retail stores for 10 of the most important foods, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture found 
in a study of margins between prices received 
by farmers and prices paid by consumers. The 
10 foods included in the study were beef, pork, 
hens, eggs, milk, butter, cheese, potatoes, flour, 
and bread. 

This was a larger share of the consumer’s 
dollar spent for these foods than farmers had 
received in recent depression years, but a con- 
siderably smaller share than the 56.5 cents of 
the consumer’s dollar farmers received in 1913. 
The following table, from a report by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, shows the pro- 
portion of the consumer’s dollar going to farm- 


1) The present article is a sequel to the author’s con- 
tribution to the March issue of our magazine, “Con- 
cerned With the Price of a Wagon,” urging farmers to 
protect themselves by co-operation against exorbitant 
prices of the things they buy. Mr. Herron now demon- 
strates that farmers must strive to increase their re- 
turns by reducing marketing costs through co-opera- 
tion. Parity cannot be reached by mere price-raising. 


ers and the proportion going for transportation, 
processing, and marketing in five different 


years and in February this year: 
Febr. 
1913 1929 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Gta. Cts. Cts) Cts: -Cter i@ts: 
Share of consumer’s dollar 2 7 
received by farmers......-... 56.5 50.1 34.9 36.8 38.5 45.6 
Share for transportation, pro- ft fr ewes 
cessing, and marketing....43.5 49.9 65.1 63.2 61.5 54.4 


That farmers were receiving a somewhat 
larger share of the dollar consumers paid for 


these 10 foods in February this year than in the 


preceding years was due to higher prices, the 
bureau explains, and not to reductions in the 
costs of distribution. In fact, the charges for 
transportation, processing, and marketing have 
increased somewhat since 1932, but these in- 
creases have not been as great proportionately 
as the rise in prices of these foods. 

A simple illustration will show how price af- 
fects the proportion of the consumer’s dollar re- 
ceived by farmers. Suppose the cost of market- 
ing potatoes, including transportation, is 50 
cents a bushel. Then if consumers pay $1.00 a 
bushel, farmers get just half what consumers 
pay, or 50 cents of each dollar. 

But if consumers pay $1.50 a bushel for these 
potatoes, and marketing costs remain at 50 
cents, then farmers get $1.00 of each $1.50 paid 
by consumers, or at the rate of 66 2/3 cents of 
the consumer’s dollar. ; 

On the other hand, if potatoes go down to 75 
cents a bushel to consumers, and the market- 
ing costs remain at 50 cents, farmers get 25 
cents a bushel, or only one-third of what con- 
sumers pay, which would be at the rate of 33 
1/3 cents of the consumer’s dollar. 


Marketing costs remain about the same 
whether prices are high or low. This explains 
why farmers received so much smaller a part 
of the consumer’s dollar in 1932, 1933, and 1934 
when prices were low. And the rise in prices 
up to the early part of this year, due very large- 
ly to last year’s widespread drouth, explains 
why farmers were receiving a larger proportion 
of the consumer’s dollar in February this year. 


The figures in the above table are averages 
for the 10 foods covered by the study. This 
means that for some of the foods in the list 
farmers received a greater part of the consum- 
er’s dollar than these averages indicate, while 
for others they received less. . Dealing with 
meats alone, the Department of Agriculture 
found that in 1932 consumers paid $1,656,000,- 
000.00 at retail for the meat from animals for 
which farmers received only $721,000,000.00 at 
the farm. Thus farmers received only 43.53 


cents of each dollar paid by consumers for 
meats. 


And the margins between what farmers re- 
celve and what consumers pay are growing 
wider. The figures in the above table are rela- 
tive, as I have shown, the proportion of the 
consumer’s food dollar received by farmers de- 


pending partly on the prices. But the New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, publishes a series of index figures showing 
the cost of distributing food, and this cost is 
now much higher than in the period preceding 
the world war. 


With the cost of distributing food in the pre- 
war period, 1910-1914, taken as 100, the cost 
ran up to 202 in 1920. The trend was down- 
ward from that high point, with a few upturns, 
to 143 in February, 1938. Since that low point, 
however, the cost of distribution has been ris- 
Ing again, until in May this year it was up to 
178. That is, the cost of distributing food in 
May this year was 178% of the cost in the pre- 
war years 1910-1914. The burden of distribut- 
Ing costs is growing heavier. Marketing tolls 
are taking a larger part of what consumers pay 
for farm products, and farmers are getting a 
smaller part. 


Now, the AAA is not concerned with market- 
ing costs. It is concerned wholly with prices. 
Its program is to raise prices of farm products 
by curtailing production. : Not. in any of the 
AAA literature or propaganda has there been 
anything about farmers getting more by reduc- 
ing the tolls of marketing. But if handlers and 
processors are to continue to receive the same 
tolls, then each advance in the price of farm 
products means pushing prices up to consum- 
ers. 

But there is a limit to the height to which 
prices can be pushed, and that limit is what 
consumers can afford to pay. Already that 
limit seems to have been reached. Chester C. 
Davis, administrator of the AAA, in the annual 
report of the AAA for 1934, recently issued, 
says that “it is doubtful whether further in- 
creases in agricultural prices would be practic- 
al at present.” If consumers are paying all 
they can or will pay, as Mr. Davis clearly im- 
plies, then any further gains made by farm- 
ers in prices received for their products must 
come from reducing marketing costs. 


That voluntary co-operation is effective in 
reducing marketing tolls has been demonstrated 
repeatedly. For example, our Farmers Union 
co-operative creameries in Nebraska are re- 
turning to farmers more than 75 cents of every 
dollar consumers pay for butter over the retail 
counter. No doubt other co-operative creamery 
organizations carrying their butter clear 
through to retailers are doing just as well. This 
is very different from the average of 45.6 cents 
of the consumer’s dollar received by farmers for 
10 food products in February this year. 

Another illustration of the effectiveness of 
thoroughgoing co-operation in reducing market- 
ing tolls and giving farmers a larger share of 
the consumer’s dollar is afforded in the distri- 
bution of milk. I. H. Hull, manager of the In- 
diana Farm Bureau Co-operative Association, 
reports that on his trip to Europe last year he 
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found St. Cuthbert’s Co-operative Society in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, paying farmers at the 
rate of 7 cents a quart for their milk, and sell- 
Ing to consumers at 11 cents a quart. At the 
Same time in Indianapolis, Ind., profit-seeking 
distributors were paying farmers only 3 cents 
a quart for milk, and were selling it to consum- 
ers at 11 cents a quart. 


Thus with the price to consumers the same in 
Edinburgh and Indianapolis, the Scottish milk 
producers were getting more than twice as 
much a quart for their milk. While milk pro- 
ducers at Indianapolis were getting only 27.27 
cents of the consumer’s milk dollar, milk pro- 
ducers at Edinburgh were getting 63.63 cents. 


Thirty years ago the old “grain trust,” or 
elevator combine, was robbing farmers of as 
much as 10 cents a bushel on their grain. Farm- 
ers organized their own co-operative elevators 
and stopped this exploitation. Tolls in market- 
ing grain can be still further reduced by more 
direct marketing from farmers’ elevators to 
mills. But the margin between the farmer’s 
wheat and the consumer’s loaf of bread will not 
be brought within proper bounds until we have 
co-operative milling and baking as well as co- 
operative selling of wheat. 

The same is true in packing meats. Co-oper- 
ative selling has made good savings for farm- 
ers, and reduced the margin between the feedlot 
and the consumer. In some cases, co-operative 
shipping has reduced the margin on hogs as 
much as $1.00 a hundredweight. Co-operative 
commission agencies on the terminal markets 
have just about cut in two the cost of selling 
livestock there. But the margin between the 
farm and the retail meat counter will continue 
to be excessive until we have co-operative pro- 
cessing also. 

A co-operative creamery at Modesto, Calif., 
with a small slaughtering establishment, has 
shown something of the possibilities of co-oper- 
ative packing. According to the latest infor- 
mation I have about this enterprise, the cream- 
ery sends a truck out for farmers’ hogs, slaugh- 
ters them, and delivers the meat to retailers in 
nearby cities,-all for a charge of $1.50 a hun- 
dredweight. At the same time, Omaha packers 
of the Big Four group were taking a margin of 
$2.00 a hundredweight between the price they 
paid for hogs at the packing-house door and 
the price at which they sold the meat to retail- 
ers not 10 miles away. 

This co-operative creamery with its little 
slaughtering department was preparing meat 
50 cents a hundredweight cheaper than the big 
packers in Omaha, and, naturally, farmers were 
receiving that much more for their hogs. By 
operating on a larger scale and bringing retail- 
ing into the co-operative line, no doubt a con- 
siderably greater reduction in the margin could 
be effected. 

In every line in which farmers have applied 
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co-operative marketing earnestly and _ intelli- 
gently they have greatly reduced marketing 
costs, and have added to their returns without 
increasing prices to consumers. The field for 
the extension of co-operative marketing is enor- 
mous. As I have pointed out, it must include 
processing as well as selling to bring the maxi- 
mum results. 


The reduction of margins between farmers 
and consumers will be much more effectively 
accomplished, also, when urban consumers take 
ahand. Right now, our Farmers Union cream- 
eries in Nebraska are selling their butter to 
retail chain stores in the east. Consumers’ co- 
operative stores would still further reduce the 
margin. If urban consumers were organized 
to buy co-operatively, through a system of co- 
operative stores, they could go into packing or 
milling to supply themselves, or farmers could 
safely enter these lines because they would have 
co-operative outlets. 


A program of merely raising prices will nev- 
er solve the farm problem. Such a program 
strikes a snag when prices have been pushed as 
high as consumers can or will pay. The prac- 
ticable and humane method of increasing farm- 
ers’ returns from their products is to reduce 
marketing tolls, so they can get a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar. That is the co-opera- 
tive way—aye, it is the Christian way. 


L. S. HERRON 


Constructive Charity 


There exists among American Catholics a sen- 
timent akin to suspicion that charity was really 
guilty of the sin attributed to it quite generally, 
that poverty has survived because charity, actu- 
ated by selfish motives, promoted indigence by 
the giving of alms. When Pius X. declared, in 
an Encyclical addressed to the Bishops of Italy 
on June 11, 1905, that Christian Social Action 
should “take intimately to heart the interests 
‘of the people, especially those of the working 
and agricultural classes, not only by the incul- 
cation of religion, the only true source of com- 
fort in the sorrows of life, but also by striving 
to dry their tears, to soothe their sufferings, 
and by wise measures to improve 
their economic condition,” he’ was 
not promulgating a new doctrine. Christian 
charity has at all times observed this method. 
It has to a degree, of course, depended upon 
public authority to make possible the economic 
welfare and security of its citizens; but charity 
has never hesitated to establish institutions of 
its own, with the intention of promoting the 
economic condition of the necessitous, whenever 
circumstances seemed to call for such “wise 
measures.” 


The Chevalier de Burgoyne who, while at- 
tached to the French Legation at Madrid from 


1782 to 1788, travelled extensively through 
Spain, reports the existence of grain silos in 
some parts of the country, established and con- 
ducted for the purpose of granting peasants of 
meagre means seed corn. This charitable en- 
deavor is all the more astonishing because pub- 
lic granaries, devoted to the same purpose, were 
common at the time in Spain. The latter, 
known as positos, were, according to the French 
observer, commonly disliked by the poor whom 
they robbed, while they proved of little value to 
the wealthy, probably meaning the owners of 
large estates.') 

According to the same author, there existed 
in the Spain of his days “other charitable in- 
stitutions intended to further agriculture, for 
instance at Valencia and at Malaga.”’ Burgoyne 
has in mind, in this instance, the loan banks, 
called erarios, “which use their capital to grant 
peasants cash loans, however only for a period 
of twelve months.” Their funds, and this is re- 
markable, were derived from the spolios y va- 
cantes, that is, fees paid by appointees to va- 
cant offices, probably ecclesiastical.*) 

From the same source we learn that new 
deals were expensive even in the 18. century. 
The Chevalier de Burgoyne reports the king 
had decided an end should be put to the multi- 
farious taxes with which Spain was plagued 
for so long. Hence, in accordance with the ten- 
dencies of the time and the suggestion of 
French theorists, it was considered possible to 
introduce what has come to be known as the 
Single tax. In 1749 by royal decree a Commis- 
sion, the Sala de la unica contribucion, was ap- 
pointed and charged with the duty of investi- 
gating and studying the so intricate problem of 
reforming taxation. 

This institution, the French observer de- 
clares, employed 30,000 men and cost annually 
3 million French livres. ‘In order that we may 
not always make comparisons to our [French] 
disadvantage, it should be admitted, that the 
dreams of our economists regarding the intro- 
duction of a single tax were not so costly after 


all.’’3) 
Fy Pa 


Along with co-operation to increase farmers’ 
returns and reduce prices of the things they 
buy, we need a drastic reduction of the tariff 
to take away from industrialists their tariff 
license to profiteer and hold their prices out of 
line with world prices. Even if Wallace’s AAA 
could succeed in raising prices of farm products 
and hold them up, farmers would not be helped 
so long as monopolies and middlemen were left 
undisturbed to take all the gains away from 
them. A well-known co-operator 


1) We are quoting from the German edition of his 
Travels in Spain, in 4 vols. with many addenda, publ. 
between 1789 and 1808. 2) Loc. cit., Jena, 1789, vol. I, 
p. 321-322. 3) L.c., p. 227-228. 
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Results of Religious Emotionalism 


The passage we intend to quote from “The 
Prisoner’s Soul—And Our Own. Experiences 
and Observations from a Prison in Oslo”, by 
a Norwegian clergyman, Eivind Berggrav, now 
Bishop of Troms6, should have a special mean- 
ing for us in America, because it may explain, 
at least to an extent, the growth of our prison 
population. 


The author of the valuable volume, for ten 
years a prison chaplain, declares he had been 
struck by one thing in connection with the rel- 
‘ igious attitude of the men observed by him, the 
number of prisoners who come from loose emo- 
tional sects. ‘Considering how small their 
proportion is to the total population,” Bishop 
Berggrav writes, “these ecstasy sects with their 
‘spiritual baptism’ supply a disproportionately 
large number of prisoners. This seems to in- 
dicate that looseness in what is human, an over- 
cultivation of emotional experiences, has cre- 
ated in these circles a danger threatening both 
human and religious life.’’!) 


History bears out this contention; it is but 
necessary to remember the reign of the Ana- 
baptists in the city of Muenster in Reformation 
days, and the Indian Ghost Dance of a little 
over forty years ago, to recognize the danger 
referred to by the Norwegian divine. And do 
not some of our novelists of today indicate in 
their books the discovery by them of the rela- 
tionship between emotional religion and crime 
referred to by Bishop Berggrav? The title of 
Theodore Dreiser’s “American Tragedy” would 
seem the more significant for the facts observ- 
ed by the former Norwegian prison chaplain; 
and “Elmer Gantry”, by Sinclair Lewis, too, 
would seem to indicate the correctness of his 
observation. 

America may well be called the country of 
emotional sects and revivals, and their connec- 
tion with some of our social evils has long been 
surmised. A statement from the book on ‘‘The 
Ozarks, An American Survival of Primitive 
Society”, by Vance Randolph, may illustrate 
the influence camp meetings may exercise on a 
locality : 

“Some revivals are so notoriously immoral that 
‘camp-meetin’ baby’ has come to mean an illegitimate 
child, but on the whole I think that there is no more 
sexual irregularity at a religious meeting than at the 
ordinary dance or ‘frolic’.’’?) 

Since revivals and camp meetings have been 
conducted in our country for over a hundred 
years,*) is it to be assumed they should have 


1) Loc. cit. London, 1932, p. 179. 

2) Loe. cit. N. Y. 1931, p. 51. 

8) Writing about 1895, the well known ethnologist 
James Mooney refers to the occurrence of revivals in 
different sections of Ind., Ill., and Mo. “within the 
last five years,” adding: “The physical and mental de- 
moralization at last became so great that the meet- 


ings were suppressed by the authorities.” In “The : 


Ghost Dance Religion.” Wash., 1896, p. 947. 


left no such traces behind as those to which 
Bishop Berggrav refers in the passage of his 
book quoted by us? hepa 


Warder’s Review 


Planned Economy at Home and Abroad 


Attorney (in court to witness on the stand) : 
What is your business? 
Witness (languidly): Not raising hogs. 


Los Angeles Times 


Apropos of my recent note about the financial 
advantages of “not raising hogs,” a correspon- 
dent writes to say that not raising hops is al- 
most as good. A friend purchased two hop 
kilns and some land on the borders of Kent. 
He altered a kiln into a dwelling house and start- 
ed a hen farm. A month ago he received a let- 
ter offering £130 for his “hop quota.” He did 
not answer, and a week later was offered £300. 
Consulting a lawyer, who counselled delay, he 
fee disposed of his ‘quota’ for a sum of 


The New Statesman and Nation, London 


Belgian Employers Show the Way 


With the evident intention of gaining well 
orientated insight into the so important prob- 
lem of the proletariat in modern society, sug- 
gested by Quadragesimo anno, the recent Con- 
gress of the Federation of Christian Employers 
of Belgium had chosen for the chief subject of 
their discussions ‘Social Action of Employers 
and Deproletarization.” The speakers treated 
various phases of the matter proposed for dis- 
cussion. Heer Chr. M. Werbeke, for instance, 
presented his thoughts on ‘The Question of De- 
proletarization Viewed in the Light of the 
Papal Encyclicals,” called by him “genuine 
monuments of paternal solicitude.’’ While the 
address is not an exhaustive treatise of the 
subject, it is replete with sound thoughts, such 
as this: 

“Capitalism and Socialism are the two pillars of mod- 
ern class war.” 

Moreover, Heer Werbeke’s closing remarks 
are particularly worthy of note: “We Catholic 
employers have no international press bureau, 
no great daily press, no hidden sources of 
credit, and no secret policies. We have only our 
great love for all those who are our broth- 
ers in Christ. Let us be apostles in the midst 
of our daily tasks; there is much work to be 
undertaken in this field, lying fallow. Let us 
strive for a Christian reconstruction of so- 
ciety, each one contributing to the best of his 
ability whatever may further so noble a com- 
mon purpose.’’') 

1) Roomsch Katholieke Bedrijfsleiding, Vol. IV, July, 
1935, p. 106. 
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We would welcome the day on which we 
could announce to our readers the organization 
in our country of a Federation of Catholic Em- 
ployers, imbued with the spirit which appar- 
ently permeates the Flemish organization re- 
ferred to. 


The Last Resort of Bankrupt Statesmen 

The intrusion of governments into the eco- 
nomic realm is proving a costly experiment 
wherever such direct action has been under- 
taken. In England, for instance, the Govern- 
ment is being subjected to continued severe 
criticism because of the high cost of various 
subsidies granted from public funds. The re- 
cent decision on the part of public authorities 
to renew the meat subsidy until next June, leads 
The Producer, Journal of Co-operative Busi- 
ness, to declare: “It does seem somewhat in- 
sane to go on paying out millions of pounds in 
a subsidy which is ill-advised, pleases no one, 
and has no permanent value. No one can deny 
the awkward situation in which fat stock pro- 
ducers find themselves.’’!) 

The first step towards meeting this problem 
must be the reorganization of the methods of 
marketing, the co-operative journal thinks. 
Adding: 

“Although Mr. Elliott [of the Government] has had 
the report on fat stock marketing in his possession for 
over a year, nothing has been done to introduce a mar- 
keting scheme. Even a producer-controlled marketing 
scheme would be better than a wasteful subsidy.” 

This particular subsidy has not as yet at- 
tained to the unsavory reputation of the British 
sugar beet subsidy. Regarding it a member of 
Parliament remarked on a recent occasion that 
“the assistance to this industry has the dimen- 
sions of .an exceedingly unpleasant public 
scandal, when we take into account the connec- 
tion of politicians with the subsidy, the nation- 
ality of a considerable number of beneficiaries 
in the factories, and the enormous profits and 
the enormous sums put to reserve by a consider- 
able number of these factories.’’?) 

Subsidies are to agriculture, industry and 
coal mining what arsenic is to a worn-out race 
horse which must be doped by its owner to per- 
form. Statesmanship, bankrupt these many 
years abroad and at home, knows no other 
remedies for the particular ills to which these 
stimulants from the public treasury are applied. 
Our own Congress is aggravating more cancers 
than one by resorting to this remedy. 


A Hidden Source of Economic Misery 


Even ere the New Deal had received the 
coup de grace from the Supreme Court, the 
weekly Time and Tide, of London, thought the 
program had arrived “at the crossroads.”” For 
one reason, because President Roosevelt con- 


1) Loe. cit., July, p. 198. 
2) The Economist, London, July 6, p. 8. 


tinued to insist on the “great political import- 
ance of reform as opposed to recovery ... which 
has annoyed American business.” 

While it is probably true “that reconstruction 
is hindering recovery,” it is not believed by the 
British editor to be the chief obstacle to re- 
covery. “The greatest brake,” he writes, “is 
undoubtedly the failure of Paris, London, and 
Washington to come together and arrange a 
working stabilization of the world’s key cur- 
rencies, thereby restoring international confi- 
dence, clearing the channels of world trade, and 
causing a healthy rise in the world price level.” 

While we are inclined to doubt that interna- 
tional currency stabilization could perform a 
complete miracle, it would, judiciously planned 
and honestly executed, remove what is at pres- 
ent perhaps the outstanding source of interna- 
tional economic insecurity. Governments, in- 
cluding our own, have engaged in a currency 
war unbeknown to the mass of the people whose 
very bread depends on the removal of a condi- 
tion to which the Economist refers, in its issue 
of July 27th, in this fashion: 

“The gold bloc thunderstorm rumbles, first on one 
side, and then on another, and then strikes each coun- 
try in turn.’’1) . 

The statesmen of the world permit matters 
to drift, just as they did prior to the outbreak 
of the World War. And this in face of expert 
opinion, such as that recently submitted to gov- 
ernments by a meeting called by the Antwerp 
Chamber of Commerce. The Majority Report 
asserts that such “monetary stabilization as 
will secure the world against arbitrary fluctua- 
tions of foreign exchange is a necessary condi- 
tion for the adoption of policies that will lead 
to recovery.’’2) 

But while the distinguished weekly just re- 
ferred to believes the experts to be moving 
much nearer to agreement, it is not so certain 
that the politicians may follow them. 


Mortgage-Burdened Homes 


New light is thrown on a problem, referred to 
by us on a former occasion,?) by the financial 
survey on the incumbrance with debts. of resi- 
dential urban properties, released for publica- 
tion on June 24th by the Department of Com- 
merce. According to the figures presented, a 
majority of the owner-occupied dwellings in 
most American cities are heavily encumbered. 
In fifty-five percent of 61 cities throughout 
the country more than half of the owner-homes 
were mortgaged, as compared with 12 percent 
for rented dwellings; in 84 percent of the cities 
40 to 70 percent of owner-homes were encum- 
bered with mortgages, while 82 percent of rent- 


1) Loc. cit., pT 
2) Loc. cit., July 20th, p. 112. 


3) Cfr. The Staggering Urb 
Feb, 1985,.p, B58 ee ee tne ce asBurien, 
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ed dwellings were burdened to the extent of 
from 20 to 50 percent only. 

The ratio of debt to the value of mortgaged 
properties is likewise high in these cases. The 
release declares on this score: 

“The great majority of the cities surveyed reported 
that the average ratio of debt to value of the mortgaged 
property as reported by owners was above 50 percent. 
Seventy-seven percent of the cities reported owned- 
homes with average debt above half of value and 90 
percent cities so reported the debt of rented dwellings.” 

It also appears from the published results of 
Financial Survey of Urban Housing that it was 
largely the homes of the financially weaker 
families that were carrying the indebtedness. 
The average on owner-occupied properties 
ranged between $2000 and $3000 in most cities, 
the highest average being $4900 in Waterbury, 
Connecticut, while the lowest average debt was 
$1520 in Pueblo, Colorado. The highest aver- 
age indebtedness for residential rented proper- 
ty was over $5300 for Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
lowest was less than $1500 in Springfield, Mis- 
souri. In connection with these statements the 
survey declares: 

“The data on the size of average outstanding loans are 
considered significant because of their indication of the 
character of financing which predominates in the cities 
of the country.) 

Results of this financial survey ‘are indeed 
significantly important. They are a travesty 
on the ideal of private property and a proof, 
on the other hand, how weak is the economic 
basis of the American family. 


| _ Contemporary Opinion | 


Humanity, we believe, is experiencing at the 
present time one of its great epochs which re- 
sult in changes of a far reaching nature. But, 
while it is quite true that nothing is more neces- 
sary than a fundamental reform of life, we 
must establish, as the Holy Father insists in the 
Encyclical Quadragesimo anno, “ a just and so- 
cial constitution embracing the entirety of eco- 


nomic life.” Rev. P. ARENDT, S.J.1) 


It is a significantly instructive observation 
that in times of declining culture the mass of 
the people succumb to the seductive influence of 
technics, no matter how cacophonous, as, for 
instance, is modern music. While, on the other 
hand, they reject simple, unadorned truth and 
beaty i. 

That we should recognize the murderous de- 
velopment of the technics to constitute the ap- 
proaching fate, the ten erchoménen moiran of 
Sophocles, unable to check its progress—this is 
the tragedy of the present day. 

SURGEON-GENERAL F. BUTTERSACK, M.D.’) 


4) Loc. cit. Mimeo release 1791, p. 2. 

1) Distinguished Belgian sociologist. 

2) Auf und Nieder im Vélkerleben. 
p. 31. 


Berlin, 1933, 


Farmers, and the people generally, insofar as 
they have political power, can strike the great- 
est legislative blow at monopoly and exploita- 
tion by working simply for a fair field, free 
from special privileges. As The Co-Operative 
News of Manchester, England, has recently re- 
marked, it is difficult to maintain monopoly 
under conditions of free enterprise. 

For example, removing the tariff privilege 
from profiteering industries would do more in 
a week to overcome the disparity between 
prices of farm products and prices of things 
farmers buy than all the freedom-destroying re- 
strictions and regulations the AAA can apply 
from now until doomsday. Instead of only 
treating the effects of monopoly, the real cure 
is to remove the privileges that prop monopoly. 

In asking for only a fair field and no favors, 
farmers and other exploited groups would get 
the support of all fair-minded people. Even 
many industrial executives would rather have 
fair and free competition than governmental 
regulation, with political bureaus messing 
around in their affairs. They would rather 
have fair and free competition than fantastic 
and uneconomic political schemes to help the 
victims of privilege and monopoly. 

Nebraska Union Farmer') 


What gadfly is it that perpetually stings the 
Nazis into resuming the offensive? It is cer- 
tain that the new bout of the conflict has been 
precipitated from the Nazi side; for the Jews, 
Protestants and Catholics have all alike shown 
a remarkable patience, forbearance and self-re- 
straint under almost intolerable provocation. 
Is it the Nazi’s failure to solve the economic 
problem that is driving them to make a diver- 
sion? Is it the rising tide of workingclass dis- 
content in Germany, provoked by continuously 
rising retail prices? Or is it the failure of Nazi 
foreign policy? Has the victory in the Saar 
only served Herr Hitler’s turn for six months? 
And is he being driven to assail the churches in 
order to cover his failure in Austria? Probab- 
ly the cause of the new Nazi offensive lies deep- 
er. A movement which claims to be totalitar- 
ian cannot afford to leave in existence any spir- 
itual power outside itself; and it is therefore 
‘driven by the enormity of its own nature to 
push its totalitarian pretensions to a point at 
which they seem likely to meet with an uncon- 
querable resistance. In a war to the death be- 
tween Nazidom and the churches we do not 
believe that Nazidom can be the survivor. 

The Economist?) 
London 


Teachers should be sensitized to the rapid 
changes that are taking place in American life 
and institutions. The need for continuous ad- 
justment to changing conditions must be taken 


1) Editorial, No. 3, current vol., p. 4. 
2) July 27, p. 172. 
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into account in the teaching program. The 
rapid rise of industrial life has profoundly af- 
fected the conditions of family, neighborhood, 
and community. Life seemingly is becoming in- 
creasingly impersonal, and indifference to pub- 
lic affairs grows apace. The disintegration of 
long-established economic and social orders is 
destroying the old individualism and contrib- 
uting to uncertainty and insecurity. 

The implications of these rapid changes for 
an effective educational program are too em- 
phatic to be ignored. The new curriculum must 
be based on contemporary life if it is to help the 
child to adjust himself to his environment... . 
As a feature of content, cognizance must be 
taken in the curriculum of present-day efforts 
of society to find new solutions to the problems 
of conservation of life, energy, and resources, 
and the control of production and distribution 
if the pupil, the product of the school, is to 
function effectively in society by reason of 
school experience. 

D. W. PETERS, 
Director of Instruction, Virginia 
Department of Education, 
Richmond?) 


The modern idea is to build houses to a price, 
not to the requirements of a normal family. 
Such houses put a premium on contraception, 
and we cannot always avoid the suspicion that 
that is what they are meant to do. 

Instead of four good big bedrooms, which any 
normal family will require in time, we find the 
two-bedroom type very common, and when 
there is a third bedroom, it is often no bigger 
than a decent rabbit hutch. 

Complain, and you are told that bigger hous- 
es are uneconomical, which means only that the 
rents would have to be higher. But why should 
the rent govern the family? Why should not a 
big family have a big house and pay a big 
rent ?2) 

Because, we are told, industry cannot afford 
higher wages, the biggest lie of all. Wages and 
costs are but a ratio, in any case, but industry’s 
best friend is the big family, the consuming 
family. Children are non-producers but great 
consumers. 

Why not start with the assumption that the 
only standard for wages and rent and prices is 
the well-being of the normal and normally ex- 
panding family unit? The Catholic Times?) 


Our enthusiasm for the proposed high income 
and inheritance taxes is tempered by the convic- 
tion that by whatever name a tax goes it is 
really paid not by the rich but by the masses 
of the people. For the consumer to assume that 


1) The Commonwealth, Vol. I, No. 7, Richmond, p. 7. 

2) “Big rents” are undesirable and not necessary; 
they result from usury practiced in a hundred different 
ways. Ed. S. J. 

3) London, July 19. 


income taxes, for example, are not passed along 
and dumped in his lap is for him to stick his 
head in the sand like an ostrich. E. F. Hutton, 
chairman of General Foods Corporation, 1s 
frank enough to say: “In the end the ultimate 
consumer—the people who have to buy food, 
shelter, clothing and all the other necessities of 
life—pay the tax bills. The revenue for the in- 
creased cost of government is obtained from the 
increased cost of manufactured goods... Every 
time the average citizen sits down to his table 
there is a cover charge of about 35 percent 
payable to the government.” 

People who pin faith to this tax-the-rich-to- 
pay-the-poor philosophy are deluding them- 
selves. Meanwhile their attention, monopolized 
by this false hope, is drawn aside from the fun- 
damental method of changing society so that 
great riches on the one hand and great poverty 
on the other will be impossible—namely, the 
method of co-operation. 

Taxation solves none of the present grievous 
problems of society; in fact, it may hinder their 
solution. The cancer needs to be cut out, not 


poulticed. The Co-operative Builder) 


Prophylaxis is a word to which the people of 
the United States should give the place of honor 
in their vocabularies, hugging it to their hearts, 
or at least keeping it uppermost in their minds. 
It would have saved them a lot of misery and 
worry, to say nothing of time and money, if 
they had applied the principle of Prophylaxis to 
some of their most vital concerns during the 
past thirty-five years or so. Having neglected 
to do so, the country is now frantically trying 
to cure what might easily have been prevented. 

It may not be fair to blame the people so, 
much as their leaders—their representatives in 
Congress. For the past few years Congress has 
been trying to play physician to the country. 
On its list of the sick things to be cured it has 
placed trusts, monopolies, railroads, corpora- 
tions, public utilities, banks and banking meth- 
ods, stock exchanges and stock exchange prac- 
tices, chain stores, holding companies, stock 
flotations, bond and debenture issues, credit in- 
flation, speculations, ete., etc. Whatever of evil 
Congress now discerns in all these things—it. 
would seem its eyes have been opened rather 
late. Why was Congress blind to the evils it 
now pretends to see? Congress could have pre- 
vented them from the beginning, which would 
have been a lot easier than what it is trying to 
do today. A little prophylactic common sense 
is what the country needed and has never had. 
There is still a world of wisdom in the old say- 
ing, “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 


of cure.” 
S. A. BALDUS, 


in Extension Magazine?) 


1) Superior, Wis. July 20, p. 4. 
2) For August, 1935, p. 18. 


SQ@CIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


The recent Catholic Day of Switzerland, con- 
ducted at Fribourg from Aug. 31, to Sept. 2, 
was the 8th of its kind held in that country. 

The two chief subjects of discussion on this occasion 


were: “Social Destitution and the Eucharist” and “Peace 
Among Nations and the Eucharist.” ; 


The Catholic Speakers’ Guild of Sydney, 
Australia, is reported to be gaining more and 
more ground. The Apostolic Delegate takes a 
personal interest in the Guild. The Archbishop 
of Sydney recently sent a parcel of valuable 
books from his own library and Archbishop 
Sheehan is a neverfailing help. 

Archbishop Downey, of Liverpool, England, during 
his visit to Australia, went on one occasion to the Do- 


main pitch (meeting place) and expressed his delight 
at the work being done there. 


Msgr. Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster, 
will preside over the International Apostolatus 
Maris Congress, which will be held in London 
from October 4th to 7th this year. The main 
purpose of the assembly will be to intensify the 
Catholic Actionist development of all Catholic 
services for seafarers. 

The Apostleship of the Sea movement was launched 
in Great Britain and it has spread into many maritime 
countries in the world. In 1931 the late Cardinal 
Bourne presided in London at the meeting where the 
Apostolatus Maris International Council was formally 
constituted, after the international headquarters of the 
movement had been transferred from Glasgow to Lon- 
don. AMIC. Congresses have been held in France, 
Germany, Holland and Spain. 


The pilgrimage of German women to Fulda 
and the graves of St. Boniface and St. Lioba, ar- 
ranged by the Federation of the Catholic Wom- 
en of Germany, brought 3000 women from all 
parts of the country to the confines of this 
sanctuary of the German people. A procession 
to the tomb of St. Boniface and a Pontifical 
Highmass were the outstanding events of the 
occasion. 

Subsequently the Federation conducted a convention, in 
the course of which the President, Dr. Krabbel, pointed 
out the significant fact that at the beginning of Chris- 
tianity in Germany the two sexes, represented by St. 
Boniface and St. Lioba, cooperated in promoting re- 
ligion and culture. This precedent constituted an ob- 
ligation on all generations of Germans. 


In the examination held late in the spring for 
the Oxford University’s Diploma in Economics 
and Political Science, five students of the Cath- 
olic Workers’ College, Oxford, were successful, 
one with distinction. One is a clerk, two are 
engineers, one a ship’s draughtsman, one a 
miner. All have experienced long periods of 
unemployment. Their scholarships were pro- 
vided by a committee of study clubs in Lancash- 
ire, by the Glasgow branch of the Catholic So- 
cial Guild, and by benefactors. Thus far thir- 


ty-five students of the college have obtained the 
University Diploma in Economics and Political 
Science, three of them with distinction. 

Ten _workingmen are at present in residence at the 
Catholic Workers’ College for the two years course. 
They are taught by private tuition with university tu- 
tors and by attendance at university lectures. Along 
with these subjects, the students of the Catholic Work- 
ers’ College take Moral Philosophy, Philosophy of Re- 
ligion and Social Ethics with the help of priests teach- 
ing in Oxford. 


The Constitution for the proposed League of 
Catholic Action, prepared by a Committee of 
laymen appointed by the Archbishop of Bom- 
bay, has been confirmed by him. The objects 
of the League are to secure the co-operation of 
the laity in defense of the Church and in the 
spiritual and temporal interests of the Catho- 
lics of the Archdiocese. The League will take 
action whenever the interests of the Church and 
the Community call for such action, but the 
League will not engage in controversial politics. 
The League will specially interest itself in and 
assist the missionary and educational activities 
of the Archdiocese. 

The League will be based on a network of Parish 
Committees guided by the Parish-Priest and the direc- 
tions of the Central Committees, a Central Council, 
partly elected by the Parish Committees and partly 
nominated by the Ordinary of the Archdiocese, and 
Central Committees, of which there will be five in the 
first instance: The Executive Committee, the Missions 
Committee, the Vigilance Committee and the Ways and 
Means Committee. The function of the Vigilance Com- 


mittee will be to defend the Church against attacks on 
faith and morals. 


CATHOLICS AND SECRET SOCIETIES 


The following news item, dated Columbus, 
Ohio, July 16, was published in the Brooklyn 
Tablet, issued on the 20th of the same month: 

“Judge James T. Hallinan of the New York Supreme 
Court and a member of Queens Borough (N.-Y.) Lodge, 
was unanimously elected exalted ruler of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks at the opening of the 
Grand Lodge meeting here today. He succeeds Michael 
F. Shannon of Los Angeles... Judge Hallinan pledged 
himself to continue the policies and principles of mili- 
tant Americanism advocated by his predecessor. 


“Judge Hallinan is a trustee of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Flushing, and active in affairs in the Diocese of Brook- 
lyn. He was a speaker at the testimonal dinners given 
in honor of Bishop Molloy and Bishop Kearney in the 
early part of the year. He is a former chairman of the 
New York Chapter, K. of C.” 


THE POOR FARM 


The opinion was expressed by W. E. Jame- 
son, President, Missouri Eleemosynary Board, 
that the Poor Farm would not disappear with 
the introduction of old age pensions. In the 
first place, he said, a large percentage of in- 
mates in infirmaries are under 70 years old, 
and not eligible for the pension. Also, it is 
often cheaper for counties to maintain the in- 
firmaries than to support inmates through pen- 
sions in private residences. 
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“We also must consider that the inmates of these 
places want and need companionship,” he added. “These 
old folks would be lost if they couldn’t sit around talk- 
ing over the problems of the day with their cronies.” 


ORGANIZATION OF YOUTH 


As never before in the history of our coun- 
try, youth is being solicited by groups and 
agents of every possible school of thought. The 
American Youth Congress has, for instance, 
been organized with the intention of integrat- 
ing all youths, individuals and groups, into one 
structure for the support of the following pro- 
gram: 

“To re-assert the idealism and the pioneering spirit 
of our forefathers, who established and built this coun- 
try, and to declare our determination of maintaining 
and supporting the Constitution of the United States, 
and to assert our rights to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.’ To this end, the Congress will devote 
its efforts to the development of democracy in its high- 
est form, to religious and racial tolerance, and to com- 
bating the tide of Communism, Fascism, and all narrow 
and bigoted doctrines contrary to the broad principles 
of American freedom.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 


Official delegates of the Federal Government, 
and in one instance of representatives of state 
agricultural colleges, participated in the follow- 
ing international meetings: Fourteenth Inter- 
national Housing and Town-Planning Congress, 
London, July 16.-20.; Third Conference of the 
International Society of Soil Science, Oxford, 
England, July 30.-August 6.; Eleventh Session 
of the International Association for the Protec- 
tion of Childhood, Brussels, July 18.-21.; Sixth 
International Congress for Scientific Manage- 
ment, London, July 15.-20.; Seventh Interna- 
tional Congress on Industrial Accidents and Oc- 
cupational Diseases, Brussels, July 22.-26. 

The Government has also accepted. an invitation to be 
officially represented at the Third Pan-American Red 
Cross Conference, which will be held at Rio de Janeiro, 
September 15.-25., and the Tenth International Congress 


ws the History of Medicine at Madrid from September 
29, 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


In his attack on Father Coughlin, Rabbi 
Wise, according to Everyman’s Magazine, was 
guilty of “a major mistake, a tactical error, a 
diplomatic blunder,” because ‘‘he uncovered a 
condition that few of us knew existed.” Says 
the writer in Everyman’s: “I have followed 
Father Coughlin each Sunday with uninter- 
rupted regularity and it was not until this 
morning that I learned, through Rabbi Wise’s 
criticism, that five out of six international 
bankers generally complained of are Jews. Un- 
der these conditions Father Coughlin has been 
exceedingly tolerant. Neither by word nor im- 
plication has he uncovered this rather alarming 
news. Rabbi Wise cautions that, with this 


known publicly, it might cause a wave of anti- 
Semitismscin!s 

“Again we say that whether it was from fear or favor 
Father Coughlin has been most indulgent with -the in- 
ternational bankers of the Jewish race, more so than he 
has with John J. Raskob and Alfred E. Smith, members 
of his own faith. But it is good to know who’s who 
even though it comes indirectly through the Rabbi him- 
self, and nothing should be done to prevent its exposure. 

“If five out of the six leading international bankers 
responsible, as they allege, for the concentration of 
wealth and its attendant evils are Jews, then it is in 
order for Rabbi Wise to acknowledge the evil, for evil 
it is, and direct his warnings to his own people rather 
than to this champion of social justice, who, rather than 
create racial antagonism, refrained from allying these 
men with their Jewish ancestry.” 


LABOR RELATIONS 


More than 90 percent of the employees in the 
steel industry are actively participating in em- 
ployee representation plans as their method of 
collective bargaining, Steel Facts, published by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, reports 
in the July issue. One year ago a survey 
showed that employee representation plans 
were supported by 85 percent of the employees. 
Reports of election returns show that out of a 
total of 213,806 employees available and eligible 
to vote on the date of the election, ballots were 
cast by 192,699, or 90.13 percent. One year 
before, 181,926 employees, out of a total of 
213,000 then qualified cast ballots. 

Under the operation of the employee representation 
plans during the past year, peaceful and harmonious 
relationships between employees and employers are said 
to have continued throughout the steel industry. Dur- 
ing 1934, more than 15,600 questions were settled in a 
quiet and orderly manner through the collective bar- 
gaining method set up by the employee representation 
plans. Of this number, approximately 11,500, or 73 
percent, were decided in favor of employees, while only 
2574 questions, or 16.4 percent of the total, were decided 
against the employees. Compromises were reached in 
6 percent of the cases; 4.6 percent were withdrawn. 


FORTY HOUR WEEK 


In the Journée Industrielle, C. J. Gignoux de- 
nounces the equivocal attitude of certain states 
who at Geneva, vote, in principle, for the forty- 
hour week, because they regard it as a purely 
impracticable gesture: 

“The reduction of human labor is not only justifiable 
but desirable. In itself the creation of a forty-hour 
week has nothing scandalous about it. What is scan- 
dalous is the international procedure which literally 
mocks at those watching it, leaving them to hope that 
they may find some vague and Platonic outcome. 

alt costs a government nothing to declare ‘in favor of 
the principle of forty hours so applied as not to lower 
the standard of living of the workers.’ When this 
gesture comes from governments which have not yet 
consented to ratify the international convention on an 
eight-hour day, it is sad buffoonery.” 


The proposal has, on the other hand, called 
for the following criticism on the part of La 
Croix, Catholic daily of Paris: 


“As in the case of many other proposed remedies, the 
reduction of working-hours without decrease in wages 


—————————— 


1s a prescription which seems to us dangerous. In prac- 
tice the system will gradually show its weak points. In 
any case it could not, of itself, abolish unemployment 
and restore economic activity. Since it is decided to in- 
troduce it, at all costs, into international economics, it is 
to be hoped that other means may be found, at the same 
time, to stem the increase in unemployment and prove 
effective in other directions. Among others the under- 
taking of public works on a large scale would create in 


the economy of every country a starting point for sleep- 
ing industries.” 


ORGANIZED NEWSPAPER WRITERS 


The New York Post has signed a closed-shop | 


contract with the American Newspaper Guild. 
Besides the closed shop, the contract establishes 
the check-off, a five-day, forty-hour week, one 
week’s vacation with pay each year, with two 
weeks after one year’s service. 


Minimum wages are left for further arbitration. 
There is also a provision for dismissal notice, and for 
a grievance committee. The Post is the first metro- 
politan daily to sign a contract with the Guild. 


PICKETING 


A novel use for picketing has been suggested 
by the manager of the Lloydminster, Sask., Co- 
operative Society, at its recent annual meeting. 
The local newspaper reports: 


“The manager here stated that he and every one con- 
nected with the business today would be highly pleased 
if a picket of the directors could be placed at the local 
Post Office to appeal to the share-holders and patrons 
sending their money out of town to mail-order houses, 
to be sensible and keep their money in the community 
in which they live.” 

The remarks of the manager of the Lloydminster Co- 
operative Society are warranted for the fact that dur- 
ing the twenty-one years of operation its total sales, 
including livestock, have amounted to $5,179,000. The 
savings effected for the benefit of the community have 
been $185,000. In no year has the Society failed to pay 
the members a purchase-dividend, which has ranged 
from 2 to 8 percent. In addition interest on share- 
capital has been paid at the rate of 6 or 8 percent, with 
the exception of one year, 1924, when it was 5 percent. 


COOPERATORS OPPOSE FEDERAL PATERNALISM 


A call was addressed by the National Co-op- 

erative Council, Washington, D. C., to all farm 
co-operatives to abide by sound co-operative 
principles and not rely upon government assist- 
ance. The Council comprises mainly marketing 
associations, with 1,260,000 members, handling 
a billion dollars worth of farm products an- 
nually. ; 
. A “Code of Guiding Principles”, adopted by 
the semi-annual delegates’ meeting, consists of 
seven statements, of which the following is the 
fifth : 


“Government assistance is essentially political, and 
for that reason is not sufficiently stable to warrant its 
utilization as foundation for co-operative growth. Co- 
operatives need not spurn such government aid as does 
not in any way weaken their structure or encourage un- 
sound expansion, but the co-operative should make sure 
at all times that it can continue to function in spite of 
a possible withdrawal of such governmental advantages, 
and should discourage undue governmental liberality in 
this regard.” 
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HIGH COST OF BORROWING 


AL leaflet of the Brooklyn Trust Company, 
outlining how to make a modernization loan, 
has caused an editorial writer on the New 
Republic staff to reflect on the cost of borrow- 
ing in the prescribed fashion for the purpose 
referred to. 


“If you borrow $100,” he writes, “five-percent inter- 
est for the year on the entire hundred is deducted at 
once. Thus you really borrow only $95 on which you 
really pay 5.2-percent interest. However, you do not 
keep the $95 for a year. You must pay it back at the 
rate of $8.33 a month. If you will figure the interest 
charge on this kind of loan you will find it comes to 
10.5 percent. This in spite of the government insurance 
on the transaction. If the monthly payments are not 
paid promptly—that is, if they fall behind fifteen days 
—there is a penalty charge: five cents for each dollar 
in arrears. On one slow payment of $8.38, it would be 
at least 40 cents. A few slow payments would very 
ecibe nt affect the interest collected by the patriotic 

anker.” 


DEATH RATE OBTAINING AMONG OCCUPA- 
TIONAL GROUPS 


The unfavorable influence of certain occupa- 
tions on the health of the workers has been 
recognized for a long time. This condition per- 
sists among unskilled workers of our country, 
the death rate among whom is almost twice as 
high as that of other occupational groups. An 
analysis of a recent report of the U. S. Public 
Health Service shows that the number of deaths 
for every 1,000 male workers varied from 7 in 
the professionel group to 138 for unskilled work- 
ers. The death rate for unskilled workers was 
50 percent higher than the death rate for all 
other workers combined. As compared with 
every 100 deaths among unskilled workers in 
1930, there were 53 among the professions, 56 
among business managers, officials, and owners, 
56 among clerks and other office workers, and 
63 among skilled industrial workers. 


The tendency for the death rate to be higher in 
manual occupations is more apparent in the United 
States than in Great Britain. For the professional and 
business group the death rate in the United States is 
lower than in England, but for skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled workers the death rate is higher in the United 
States than in England. It is 29 percent higher among 
unskilled workers. 


A comparison of the death rate of an equal number 
of workers in the United States and England shows 
that for every 100 deaths among professional and busi- 
ness men in England, 92 deaths occur in the United 
States; for every 100 deaths among skilled workers in 
England, 103 die in the United States; for every 100 
deaths among semi-skilled workers in England, 118 die 
in the United States; and for every 100 deaths among 
unskilled workers in England, 129 die in the United 
States. 

Racial characteristics, the standard of living, and the 
nature of the job are mentioned by the U. S. Public 
Health Service as the principal causes of the excess in 
the death rate among unskilled workers as compared 
with other occupational groups. “Whatever the causes,” 
the report adds, “the excess of deaths in the lower eco- 
nomic levels offers a challenge of the first order to 
health authorities.” ~ 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


Ven. Bishop Neumann’s Brother 


to Elis Parents 


On the Feast of Corpus Christi, June 2, 1836, 
John Nepomucene Neumann, later Bishop of 
Philadelphia, set foot on American soil. This 
event marks the beginning of an important 
change in the course of his blessed life. Three 
weeks later, June 25th, he received the sacred 
powers of the priesthood from the hands of 
Bishop Dubois,!) of New York; three days la- 
ter he was already on his way to the field of 
his labors. 


In his letter to Rev. Dr. Raess,?) then Supe- 
rior of the Seminary of Strassburg, dated May 
30th, 1837, and published in Central Blatt and 
Social Justice for July-August and September, 
1934 (Nos. 4-5, 6), Neumann presents a de- 
tailed report of his journey to the United States 
and of the first year of his labors in Williams- 
ville, Lancaster and Northbush. The numerous 
hardships and sacrifices, however, endured by 
the young missioner not only during these early 
days but also during the following years, hard- 
ships unknown to his flock, are not revealed in 
this letter; they are uncovered in the touching 
pages of his spiritual diary. This sensitive 
soul, kindhearted and communicative, must 
have suffered intensely from the extreme lone- 
liness to which he was condemned, living among 
unintelligent and, in part, broken-down back- 
woods pioneers. Another grievous handicap 
was the circumstance that the members of his 
congregation, scattered for miles around—in 
Williamsville, for instance, there were but four 
Catholic families—were by no means unani- 
mously in favor of their pastor. As a matter 
of fact, the only man Neumann could call his 
friend was the Rev. Alexander Pax,?) pastor of 
the constantly growing congregation and com- 
munity of Buffalo. In Williamsville he was 
obliged to rent quarters like any humble lodger. 
Even after he had moved into a little frame 
house in the woods of Northbush, he still had 
no proper household. Smoke was seen to issue 
from the chimney scarcely once a week. His 
only companion was a boy of ten years, whom 
he had taken in from a neighbor’s farm to stay 
about the place during his own absences. 


In his capacity as pastor, missioner and 
school teacher, he was obliged to absent himself 


frequently for hours at a time and even for ° 


longer periods. Hence one can readily under- 
stand that in his letters to his parents he re- 
peatedly expressed the desire to have his broth- 
er Wenceslaus with him to share his solitude. 
His parents, however, seemed to have forgotten 
him entirely. For during the three years spent 
in this section of the country he failed to re- 
ceive a reply to any of his letters. 


What joy, therefore, must not have filled the 
heart of this lonesome man when, on September 
26, 1839, about noon, his brother Wenceslaus 


unexpectedly appeared before him. His parents 
must have found it very hard to consent to this 
young man also departing for the New World. 
Neumann realized what their decision meant to 
them, and in his letter on October 4, 1839, in- 
forming his parents of his brother’s arrival, he 
thanks God particularly ‘for giving them 
strength to make so many and such great sacr1- 
fices.’’*) 


Wenceslaus, or Wenzel, was the youngest of 
six children, John Nepomucene the third. Born 
September 4, 1817, like his brother in Pracha- 
titz, in Bohemia, he was six years younger than 
John Neumann, who had been born on Good 
Friday, March 28, 1811. He was a weaver like 
his father and it was intended that he should 
succeed him in the business, the other children 
all being girls.®) But Providence had ordained 
otherwise. When he arrived in America, he 
was nearly twenty-two years of age. He proved 
himself not only a great aid in his brother’s 
household but also a valuable mission-helper. 
In addition to cooking and keeping the house 
in order, he performed the duties of a sacristan, 
and, in the absence of Fr. Neumann, taught 
school at Northbush; moreover, he planned to 
teach the children in three or four settlements 
the year after his arrival.) However he re- 
mained his brother’s aid and companion, and 
his solicitous nurse in illness, only one year. 


John Nepomucene, who had started for this 
country with ambitious plans for becoming a 
great missioner among the Indians, now sought 
the seclusion, silence and regular life of the 
religious community. He intended to join 
the Redemptorists, with whose religious life 
and labors he had become acquainted in his 
home country, and whose achievements in the 
United States he had observed. He confided his 
intention to none but his confessor and his 
brother. When he told the latter of his plans, 
Wenzel did not remonstrate or speak of return- 
ing home. He merely declared: “I will go too. 
I will follow you. I will enter the monastery 
with you.” 


Neumann obtained permission to enter the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer for 
his brother and himself. He would have liked 
Wenzel to prepare himself for the priesthood, 
but the younger man, not feeling himself called 
to so exalted a vocation, chose rather to serve 
God as an humble lay brother. On October 18, 
1840, Neumann knocked at the door of the Re- 
demptorists’ convent in Pittsburgh; a month 
later, November 13th, Wenceslaus followed him 
there and began with him a life devoted more 
than ever to the service of Almighty God.7) On 
September 8, 1845, he took his perpetual vows. 
When, on his forty-first birthday, March 28th, 
1852, John Neumann was consecrated Bishop 
of Philadelphia at Baltimore, Wenceslaus was 
stationed at the monastery in Detroit; very 
probably he did not attend the consecration, 
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Since his name is not mentioned in the news-re- 
port of the festivities. He survived his brother, 
the Bishop, by thirty years, the latter having 
been suddenly called to his reward by death on 
January 5, 1860. Wenceslaus died in New Or- 
leans April 10, 1896, at the age of seventy-nine. 
He did not live to see his brother declared a 
“Venerable Servant of God” by the Church. The 
process of John Neumann’s beatification was 
begun December 15th in the year of Wences- 
laus’ death. 


The letter of Wenceslaus Neumann to which 
reference is made here, was written on one side 
of a quarter-sized sheet of paper; it is undated 
and bears no signature. The original sheet, 
preserved at Rome with the documents of the 
process of beatification of the Venerable John 
Neumann, must have been extremely thin, since 
it has been pasted over another sheet. The date 
and signature might possibly be found on the 
reverse side. On a visit to Mount Alphonsus, 
at the imposing Redemptorist House of Studies 
erected near Esopus on the Hudson, where I 
looked for photostat copies of Bishop Neu- 
mann’s letters, Fr. Henry Schorp, the Assistant 
Archivist of the institution, directed my atten- 
tion to the photostat copy of Wenzel’s letter. I 
owe thanks to Fr. Schorp for permission to 
publish this letter and for much detailed infor- 
mation. 


The letter is written in a precise German 
hand. The proper names are in Roman char- 
acters. Naturally the spelling is in the old, un- 
reformed style. Some peculiarities are Aus- 
trian, for instance Gepak instead of Gepack. 
All in all, the letter shows Wenzel must have 
had a good elementary education which quali- 
fied him to serve as schoolmaster in the forest 
frontier of those days. 

The letter is not an exhaustive description of 
the writer’s journey. Reflecting his straight- 
forward character, it is a rather short report. 
It is, in fact, so very simple that some may ask: 
Is it worthwhile at all to extract it from the 
dark of the archives? The first answer could 
be: each and every letter of an immigrant is a 
document that may shed light on the history 
of his time. This letter, furthermore, contacts 
us with a German pioneer priest, whose influ- 
ence and sacerdotal sanctity far surpass the 
grandeur reflected from the purple robe of the 
Bishop. We must not forget the Venerable 
John Nepomucene Neumann. 


ee 


The letter Wenceslaus Neumann wrote is re- 
produced herewith in practically literal trans- 
lation, with the original punctuation : 

“Dearest parents: 

“Having finally reached the destination of 
my journey, I very gladly inform you of my ex- 
periences since I left Le Havre. _ 

“Ag I told you in my last letter, I departed 
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from Le Havre August 1, aboard the American 
merchant ship Republic, and after twenty-four 
hours we no longer saw anything of the coast 
of Europe, since we started out with a very 
favorable wind. On the sixth of that month 
the steamer bound from London to New York 
passed us close by; on the fourteenth we met 
the mailboat Albany with which we had sailed 
from Le Havre at the same time at such short 
range that the captains could converse with 
each other with the aid of speaking trumpets; 
the morning of the nineteenth we had so severe 
a storm that our kitchen, not being properly 
fastened, was overturned; I felt the storm in 
a very particular manner because it tore away 
my cap; in the steerage considerably greater 
damage was done by the upsetting of boxes and 
barrels; from August 24th on we had so dense 
a fog that we saw neither sun nor moon; during 
those days the bell was rung continuously to 
avoid the danger of collision with other ships, 
since one could scarcely see ten paces ahead; on 
the morning of September 14th the captain an- 
nounced we were only ninety American miles 
(fifteen German miles) away from New York. 
In the evening of the same day we obtained our 
first glimpse of America, the next day they 
took us to Staten Island, where we were ex- 
amined; but as none of us was ill, and as every- 
thing was clean our boat was not subjected to 
quarantine, and in the evening at nine o’clock 
we entered the harbor of New York. I was 
greatly worried because I might have to pay 
duty on the mass equipment, the books and pic- 
tures; there really was some objection to the 
monstrance;’) the custom house official, how- 
ever, who was a Catholic had it released to me 
free of charge. 


“There [in New York] I also visited Mr. 
Raffeiner,?) who gave me some books for my 
brother. On the 18th I set out by boat up the 
Hudson River to Albany, thence by railroad to 
Schenectady, then on the Erie Canal to Buffalo; 
I had intended to go the additional two hours to 
this place the same day, but Father Pax!) de- 
tained me saying, the next day I would have op- 
portunity to take my baggage with me; and so 
on September 26th about noon I arrived here 
with bag and baggage where I found everything 
pretty much as I had imagined and expected © 
it to be. The day before yesterday Reverend 
Father Hammer!!) came to see us, and today 
he returns to Buffalo. 


“For the future I ask you to write to me at 
the following address: Reverend J. Neumann at 


Buffalo. Then put a special envelope around it 


and send it to Strassburg to the address: Mr. 
Joseph Piquet—!?) Muenstergasse Nr. 27 he 
Strassburg.” 

For a clearer understanding of the setting of 
this letter and the document itself I refer to the 
Notes to be found on the following page. 

Gro. TIMPE, P.S.M. 
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Father John Nicholas Mertz, 
Pioneer Priest (1764-1844) 


Ne 
(Concluded) 


The remains of Fr. Mertz were buried in the 
center of the cemetery at East Eden. His grave 
was soon after visited by many of his devout 
friends in life who expressed their gratitude to 
their departed spiritual father or invoked his 
assistance in their trials and hardships. Many 
indeed believed he, who had consoled them in 
spiritual and temporal matters during his life- 
time, had procured for them relief in a miracu- 
lous way after his death. 

When the new church at East Eden was fin- 
ished, the parishioners insisted the mortal re- 
mains of their never-to-be-forgotten pastor be 
transferred to this edifice. The body was ex- 
humed and, on June 22, 1865, deposited beneath 
the floor of the sanctuary next to the high-altar, 
on the epistle-side. An inscription was placed 
above the tomb, reading: ‘‘Here lies the body 
of the Rev. John Nicholas Mertz, first mission- 
ary priest of Buffalo and vicinity. He died 
August 10, 1844, loved and mourned by all who 
knew him. As a most pious and most zealous 
pastor he became all to all. May he now in 
Heaven enjoy the fruits of his apostolic labors 
till at the sounding of the last trumpet body 
and soul unite in bliss. Requiescat in Pace.” 
Fr. George Pax concludes his biographical 
sketch of Fr. Mertz with the pious prayer: 
“May God send into this country many priests 
adorned with the virtues of the venerable John 
Nicholas Mertz. May God grant all those who 
read these lines, and to him who wrote them, 
the grace to die in such joyful trust in God as 
died the Rev. Father John Nicholas Mertz. This 
is my wish, nay prayer.” 

The Rev. Fr. Rudolph Follenius succeeded 
Fr. Mertz as pastor at East Eden (1844-1849). 
Fr. Theodore Noethen, who attended the fu- 
neral of Fr. Mertz, had taken residence in Lan- 
caster in 1841.4?) 

This sketch of the life of this missioner is 
based chiefly on the serial article published in 
1867 by Fr. George Pax in the Pastoral-Blatt 
(I. Jahrgang. St. Louis, Mo., 1866-1867. No. 9 
and 12, May and August, 1867, pp. 103-106, and 
pp. 142-147) under the title ‘““Andenken an den 
Hochwiirdigen Johannes Nicolaus Mertz, einen 
der ersten deutschen Priester in den Verei- 
nigten Staaten.” The editor of the Pastoral- 
Blatt prefaces the articles of Fr. George Pax 
with these words: “In these lines we intend to 
direct the attention of the readers to the Rev. 
John Nicholas Mertz. More than twenty years 
ago his name became venerable to us. People 
who formerly lived in ‘Buffalo but later moved 
to the Far West related to us incidents of the 
great zeal of the aged Father Mertz, still living 


" 48) Ibid., pp. 455, 496. 


at that time, Later, on a visit to Germany, we 
heard people on the banks of the Rhine and 
Main speak of him in terms of highest rever- 
ence. Yet our special interest was aroused 
when later we heard how the Catholics of Eden, 
where he died in 1844, could not forget this ven- 
erable priest as others were forgotten but often 
visited his grave in the center of their cemetery 
and prayed there as at the grave of a saint. 
We are, therefore, highly pleased that a Rev- 
erend friend furnishes us with detailed and 
reliable information about his life and labors; 
although these data are not sufficient for the 
preparation of an exhaustive biography, they 
nevertheless enable us to give on the whole a 
true story of his character, his virtues and his 
worth, and thereby erect a well-merited mon- 
ument to him in the hearts of the readers, es- 
pecially our Reverend confreres.”’**) 

The author of the sketch, the Rev. George 
Pax, seems to have been a relative of the Rev. 
Alexander Pax, second pastor of Buffalo, both 
having been born at the same place, Saareins- 
mingen near Saargemiind. Fr. George Pax 
immigrated in 1859 and was ordained priest on 
June 24, 1861, at Buffalo, N. Y. He was stilla 
priest of the Buffalo Diocese when he published 
his sketch of the life of Fr. Mertz; in 1876 he 
was stationed as pastor at Williamsville, in the 
diocese of Buffalo, but later went west, and in 
1892 was pastor at Sleepy Eye, Minn., in the 
archdiocese of St. Paul. Apparently he had 
learned many facts about the life of Fr. Mertz 
from the lips and letters of the latter’s succes- 
sor at Buffalo, Fr. Alexander Pax. 


In 1920 Fr. Frederick G. Holweck, published 
“Vater Nikolaus Mertz, Skizze” in Central- 
Blatt and Social Justice, Vol. XII., Nos. 11-12, 
for February and March, 1920, pp. 355-357, 
389-391, which was reprinted with one correc- 
tion in Pastoral-Blatt, Vol. LVI, No. 1, Janu- 
ary, 1922, pp. 1-8. This sketch by Father Hol- 
weck is but an extract from Father Pax’s ar- 
ticles, with a few new data added, and with 
some mistakes which Father Pax himself had 
corrected in earlier volumes of the Pastoral- 
Blatt or which historians had pointed out. Fr. 
Beda Kleinschmidt (Auslanddeutschtum und 
Kirche, Vol. II, Miinster, 1930, p. 113) has a 
short summary of the sketch by Father Hol- 


weck. JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 


Notes for the Article: Ven. Bishop Neumann’s Brother 
to His Parents 

1) Rt. Rev. John Du Bois, 1764-1842, third Bishop of 

a oe. 1828. 
r. Andreas Raess, 1794-188 4 ey 

Strassburg 1842. : UP aera 

3) Alexander Pax, native of Lorraine, b. 1799;_ ord. 
1825, arrived in Buffalo 1835, returned in 1843, disap- 
pointed, to his native country, where he died 1874. 

4) Life of the Rt. Rev. John N. Neumann, C.SS.R.; 

(Turn to page 195) 


44) Pastoral-Blatt, I., St. Louis, 1866-1867, p. 104. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, III. 

Third Vice-President, Andrew Hoffmann, La Crosse, Wis. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N.Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and five members- 
at-large, to be appointed by the President. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


The Holy Father’s Blessing 


Vatican City. 
To the Apostolic Delegate 
Washington, D. C.: 

On the occasion of the national conven- 
tion of the Catholic Central Verein of 
America in La Crosse, Wis. the Holy 
Father sends his paternal, apostolic bless- 
ing to the officers, delegates and members 
of that well deserving organization. He 
further prays for an abundance of divine 
grace in token of appreciation and encour- 
agement of their arduous efforts and sig- 
nal contributions towards promoting the 
principles of Christian justice both in pub- 
lic and private life. 

Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
Papal Secretary of State 


The C. V. to the German Bishops 


With the intention of emphasizing the soli- 
darity of religious interests existing between 
the Catholics of German origin in our country 
and the Catholics in the German Empire, the 
following cablegram was addressed by the re- 
cent convention of the C. V. to His Eminence 
Adolph Cardinal Bertram, Archbishop of Bres- 
lau, presiding at the annual Conference of the 
German hierarchy held at Fulda while our fed- 
eration was in session at La Crosse: 


“Conscious of the unity of faith that makes us all 
one in Christ, we, the members of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America, assembled in national convention in 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, send to our German Catholic 
Brethren our most cordial greetings.” 


The La Crosse Convention 
Marked by Brilliant Discourses and Purposeful 
Application to Duty 


(August 17 to 21) 


No special preparations were made, either by 
the Committee on Arrangements at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, nor by the officers of the Central 
Verein and the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, to 
surround the recent congress of our organiza- 
tions with special glamor, in view of the round- 
ing out of eight decades of unceasing activity. 
Nevertheless the occasion was marked by fea- 
tures that distinguished it emphatically from 
numerous other annual gatherings. Primarily, 
the presence and participation of His Excel- 
lency the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Ci- 
cognani, Apostolic Delegate in the United 
States, at the Congress; the circumstance that 
he celebrated the Pontifical High Mass on Aug- 
ust 18th and attended the mass meeting con- 
ducted in the afternoon of the same day; and 
the fact that His Excellency availed himself of 
this latter occasion to deliver an extremely im- 
portant address on Loyalty to Religion and the 
State, in which the C. V. and N. C. W. U. are 
highly complimented, would alone have sufficed 
to make of this gathering an outstanding one 
in the long series of annual meetings. To these 
considerations, however, others must be added: 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend Samuel A. 
Stritch, Archbishop of Milwaukee and Protec- 
tor of the N. C. W. U., preached the sermon at 
the Pontifical Mass; His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. John G. Murray, Archbishop of St. 
Paul, addressed a youth gathering in the eve- 
ning of the first convention day; Their Excel- 
lencies the Bishops of La Crosse, the Most Rev- 
erends Alexander J. McGavick and Wm. R. 
Griffin; the Bishop of St. Cloud, the Most Rev. 
Joseph F. Busch; the Bishop of Winona, the 
Most Rev. F. M. Kelly; the Bishop of Rockford, 
the Most Rev. Edw. F. Hoban; His Lordship, 
the Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., Abbot of 
St. John’s, Collegeville, Minn., and _ several 
minor prelates participated in the occasion. 
Moreover, Bishop McGavick delivered an in- 
spiring address at the Sunday afternoon mass 
meeting and again spoke to the delegates in the 
course of the conference on Rural Co-opera- 
tion. 


These circumstances, which apparently were 
rather the result of spontaneous action than of 
any intention to cast splendor upon the Con- 
gress, seemed a fine compliment to the serious 
purposefulness of those who attended or were 
represented at the convention. They lent bril- 
liancy to a gathering which had a most import- 
ant, though not a strange, keynote: “Grant, oh 
Lord, to Thy Church security of freedom and 
immunity from harm; to all nations grant 
peace and right order!’’—a prayer of Leo XIIL., 
expressing an outstanding purpose of Catholic 
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Action, long striven for by our organizations. 
And they shed luster upon a gathering whose 
numerous educational and inspirational fea- 
tures lifted it out of the commonplace of con- 
ventions of many organizations, and even 
achieved a high mark in the record of those of 
our Federation. 


Educational Features 


In his sermon at the Pontifical Mass the Archbishop 
of Milwaukee declared the C. V. had been diligent in 
carrying on the endeavors of Mother Church through 
Catholic Action. The addresses developing the motto 
of the convention were delivered by Abbot Alcuin 
Deutsch and Mr. Otto L. Spaeth, of St. Louis. Youth 
and its problems came into their own repeatedly: at the 
Sunday evening conference, addressed by the Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul; at a supper attended by priests, 
leaders in the youth movement in the C. V.; at a sub- 
sequent gathering of these priests and young laymen; 
and in a resolution, a result of the deliberations en- 
gaged in on these occasions, and approved by the con- 
vention. The Maternity Guild was the subject of para- 
graphs in the Message of Presidents John Eibeck and 
Mrs. Sophia C. Wavering, of a conference conducted in 
the women’s meeting—the address being delivered by 
the Rev. Joseph J. Schagemann, C.SS.R.—and of reso- 
lutions adopted by both the men’s and women’s gath- 
erings. The Parish Credit Union and the Catholic 
Credit Union Conference were granted recognition at 
a joint session, Mr. B. L. Barhorst, of St. Louis, lectur- 
ing, and in a resolution. Rural Co-operation at a con- 
ference conducted with the Bishop-Elect of Fargo, the 
Most Rev. A. J. Muench, Milwaukee, as chairman, and 
Mr. George Keen, of Brantford, Canada, Secretary of 
the Co-operative Union of Canada, as lecturer—an 
event that would have graced any congress, however 
important, of any body of experts even. The Farm 
Woman’s Part in Social Reconstruction, a topic allied 
to that just mentioned, was presented by the Rev. Jos. 
Steinhauser, of Auburndale, Wis., at a mass meeting 
conducted under the auspices of the N. C. W. U., on 
which occasion a more universally vital subject, “Dis- 
integration of the Family—Symptom of Society Sick 
Unto Death,” was treated by the Rey. Joseph Schage- 
mann. Interest was likewise aroused by a lecture on 
the genesis of the present situation in Mexico, delivered 
at a C. V. delegate session by the Rev. Francis Borgia 
Steck, O.F.M., of the faculty of the Catholic University 
of America. 

Sessions—Resolutions 


To these instructive and inspiring features must be 
added the numerous sessions of the men’s and women’s 
committees on Resolutions. As in other years, they 
were veritable schools of Social Study and Catholic Ac- 
tion. Each declaration is the fruit of thorough discus- 
sion on the part of priests and laymen and women, 
some having been cast and recast before final ratifica- 
tion was accorded them. The resolutions of the C. V. 
are entitled: Our Holy Father; The Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Cleveland; Congratulations to Archbishop 
Rummel and Bishop-Elect Muench; International Peace; 
Youth Problems and Youth Movement; Nazi Interfer- 
ence with the Rights of Catholics; Persecution in Rus- 
sia and Mexico; Co-operation in Theory and Practice; 
_ Credit Union Conferences; Commercialized Amusements; 
the Parochial School in the Present Crisis; Child Labor 
Amendment; Recovery; Wasteful Government Spend- 
ing; Married Women in Industry; Maternity Guilds. 
Those ratified by the Women’s Union are grouped under 
these heads: Our Holy Father (text identical with C. V. 
declaration); Catholic-Mindedness; Genuine Christian 
Culture; Respect for Civil and Religious Authority; 
Non-Compromise with Birth-Control; Wasteful Use of 
the Things of God; Women’s Enslavement to Style; 
Commercialization of the Sunday; Intemperance Among 
Youth; Immoral Literature; Catholic Maternity Guilds; 
Development of the Retreat Movement. 
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Equipped with so rich a store of. valuable instruction, 
safe guidance and well balanced inspiration, the dele- 
gates attending the Congress should be prepared to be- 
come veritable apostles of Catholic Action in their So- 
cieties and communities. Inspiration was also offered 
them by the religious services, the high mass celebrated 
each day, upon which the C. V. lays such stress. Offered 
likewise by the mutual example of devoted delegates, 
the majority of whom attended every session of either 
the committee to which they had been assigned or of 
the business meetings. 

This influence is frequently underestimated. Yet it 
is extremely valuable, and a source of amazement to 
those who attend, for the first time, a C. V. gathering 
and withness this exceptional devotion. 


More Time Needed 


The program of the Congresses of the C. V. and N. 
C. W. U. has become so rich in instructive events, and 
the sessions of the Committee on Resolutions in par- 
ticular so informative and absorbing (the chief reason 
being the zeal of the members to do justice to the seri- 
ous issues confronting Church and country), that it has 
been deemed necessary to return to the former practice 
of including the afternoon of the fourth day in the 
scope of convention sessions instead of setting it aside 
for recreation. A recommendation to this effect was 
adopted with a compromise; adjournment is hereafter to 
be postponed to four o’clock of Wednesday afternoon. 

This recommendation, emanating from the Committee 
on Catholic Action, is in keeping with the needs of the 
time and a logical development of the C. V. endeavors 
and those of the Central Bureau to promote adult edu- 
cation and to secure due consideration for important 
problems of organization and action. As things were 
at La Crosse, discussion of numerous important mat- 
ters was curtailed. The resolutions were adopted by 
the delegate body after the briefest of explanations; 
adequate time was wanting for a thoroughgoing discus- 
sion of the excellent lecture delivered by Mr. George 
Keen, who, by the way, is a Catholic, while the im- 
portant recommendations presented by the representa- 
tives of the Youth Conference were hastily adopted. 
Even the report of the Executive Committee, embody- 
ing those of the Committee on Catholic Action and the 
Board of Trustees, could be explained only to a small 
group of delegates, while it proved necessary to rush 
it through at a session of the delegates. These are, 
moreover not acquainted with the pursuits of the Natl. 
Cath. Women’s Union, their charitable endeavors, their 
efforts at observing and influencing legislation. They 
are not familiar with the Maternity Guild plan and its 
present development. At La Crosse they failed to con- 
tinue, in delegate session, the foreshortened discussion 
of so important a lecture as that on Credit Unions and 
Credit Union Conferences. And they failed to derive 
the benefit that should be theirs out of studious and 
detailed application to the numerous recommendations 
offered by the Presidents’ Messages, the reports of the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and other reports. 
All of these should give rise to questions and answers; 
they call for analysis and deliberation, in order that 
even the “man in the street” may be enabled to derive 
all benefit possible from them. And while compliance 
with these suggestions is not altogether a matter of 
hours but rather of arrangement of routine, the time 
element enters into them largely. The C. V. can only 
gain by extending the duration of its annual gath- 
erings. 

Notes 


Possibly the fine courtesy extended our organization 
of men and women by His Excellency the Apostolic 
Delegate may have escaped the attention of the dele- 
gates even attending the La Crosse convention. Arch- 
bishop Cicognani not only honored them by his pres- 
ence and by celebrating the Pontifical High Mass, but 
also by availing himself of the occasion of the mass 
meeting to deliver so outstanding an address on one of 
the most important questions of the day, that of 
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Loyalty to Religion and the State. These considerations 
are of greater importance than the compliments paid 
by His Excellency to the men and women of our Fed- 
eration. The mere circumstance that His Excellency 
selected our convention for an address involving not 
only Christian moral teachings, but Christian teaching 
applied to one of the most vital of civic issues, is an 
expression of appreciation that cannot be esteemed too 
highly. The discourse of the Apostolic Delegate will be 
found in another section of this issue. We hope to be 
able to make it available to the members of the C. V. 
in the shape of a Free Leaflet. 


A striking passage from the sermon delivered by His 
Excellency Archbishop Stritch reads: “The voice of the 
Central Verein has been like a voice from the wilder- 
ness through the years, a voice which is translating 
Catholic principles into action and which is doing so 
much to save a civilization which would be torn down 
if the liberalists and materialists were to have their 
way.” * * * 

At the Youth Meeting on the evening of the 18th, 
Archbishop Murray, of St. Paul, outlined “The Aims 
and Purposes of a Youth Movement.” His vigorous ad- 
dress praised the idealism of youth, championed their 
readiness to engage in a crusade for all that is good 
and noble, and offered directives for their energies. An 
oratorical contest for young men, following the lecture, 
was participated in by four speakers, the contestants 
being awarded recognition by the C. V. of Wisconsin, 
under whose auspices the occasion was conducted. Mr. 
Chester Niebler, Milwaukee, winner of first prize, spoke 
on “The Last Refuge.” : 


* * co 


Twenty-six priests from a number of states partici- 
pated in the supper preliminary to the Tuesday evening 
‘Youth Conference. This particular session was an in- 
novation in the C. V., the purpose being to grant priests 
an opportunity to discuss the youth movement as it 
relates especially to the clergy. 


Ca ed 


Several ovations were tendered the Bishop-Elect of 
Fargo, the Most Reverend A. J. Muench, member of the 
C. V. Committee on Catholic Action. His Excellency 
was offered the congratulations of the men and women 
delegates in special sessions, and was feted by the Wis- 
consin Branch. Bee. sy 

The sessions of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union en- 
joyed the attendance of the full complement of dele- 
gates at all times. The Committees somehow, though 
with difficulty, managed to perform their specific duties 
outside of session hours. The Mission Aid Exhibit, an 
evidence of great industry and zeal, was unfortunately 
overlooked by the majority of the participants in the 
convention. The numerous articles have already been 
received by the Central Bureau and will shortly be on 
their way to needy missioners throughout the world. 


aK 


Mrs. Sophia C. Wavering, for a number of years 
President of the N.-C. W. U., was made Honorary 
President when Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, of New York 
City, superseded her in office. The Women’s conven- 
tion adopted a new Constitution and By-Laws, which 
have been in preparation for several years. 

ek -* 


The Committee on Catholic Action urged contribu- 
tions to the Bureau’s Endowment Fund by way of Life 
Memberships, In Memoriam burses, and Sustaining 
Memberships. One In Memoriam enrollment was offered 
at the convention, by Mr. George J. Phillipp, of Fort 
Wayne, who desires to honor the memory of his de- 
ceased father. MMe 


The address on the duty of all members to labor for 


the promotion of Catholic Action and the cause of the 
Central Verein, delivered at the Executives’ supper 
meeting by Mr. F. W. Heckenkamp, was practical and 
replete with valuable suggestions. Unfortunately the 
recommendations offered in these supper-talks on the 
eve of the convention are not adequately discussed at 
later meetings. 
* * ok 

It had been hoped, a considerable number of Catholic 
farmers from the neighborhood about La Crosse would 
attend the lecture delivered by Mr. Keen on Co-opera- 
tion; apparently, however, few responded. An invita- 
tion addressed by the Central Bureau to the Central 
Co-operative Exchange at Superior, Wis., was, however, 
gladly accepted. As early as the evening of August 
19th Mr. Oscar Cooley and Mr. Eric Kendall, Editor and 
Associate Editor The Co-operative Builder, published 
by the Cooperative Wholesale Society established there, 
were in attendance, having come in time to hear the 
address on the Central Bureau and the lecture on the 
Credit Union. Following Mr. Keen’s address on the 
20th, the two co-operators were invited to tell the story 
of the Exchange and the aims of Co-operation pursued 
through that agency and its affiliated units. Literature 
regarding the co-operative movement they had brought 
with them was distributed. 


* * % 


The invitation tendered the C. V. and N. C. W. U. 
by Mr. John P. Pfeiffer, of San Antonio, President of 
the Texas Branch of the C. V., to conduct the 1936 con- 
vention in the city named, was accepted. The coming 
year Texas celebrates the establishment of that com- 
monwealth as a Republic. It is contemplated to have 
the convention for 1937 in Connecticut, while an invita- 
tion from the President of the California Branch, for 
the year 1938, was favorably considered. 


Much more remains to be told of the deliber- 
ations of the Congress of men, women and 
young men. However, the detailed Proceedings 
must relate the full story. The present synop- 
sis proves sufficiently, we believe, that the gath- 
ering—favored, by the way, with the presence 
of a large number of priests—was worthy of 
the 80th anniversary of the birth of the C. V. 
Resourceful, determined, eager, devoted to 
Catholic Action, the officers and delegates pur- 
sued their course to develop Catholic Action in 
our country; encouraged by the presence of the 
Apostolic Delegate and his heartening words; 
blessed by the Holy Father and strengthened 
to achieve their aims, including that designated 
by the motto of the convention—security of 
freedom and immunity for the Church, and 
tranquility and right order for the nations of 
the world. 


From our correspondence with Dr. H. C. E. 
Zacharias: 


“What you say about education is exactly what I 
think; the best example for the futility of the system 
seems to me ‘Nature Study’. First you take the young- 
ster from following the plow and learning all about 
nature around him, and condemn him to a soul-destroy- 
ing formal, literary grind; and then, realizing with a 
start, what mischief you have done, you proceed to 
teach him ‘Nature Study’ . . A mad world, my 
masters!” 
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Resolutions 
Adopted by 
The Catholic Central Verein of America in Convention 
Assembled at La Crosse. Wis., (Aug. 17-21). 


The Holy Father 


St. Peter, the first Pope, was rescued by an angel 
from the hands of Herod and from his prison cell while 
‘prayers were made without ceasing by the Church unto 
God for him” (Acts 12,5). The members of the Cath- 
olic Central Verein of America, at their eightieth annual 
convention conducted at La Crosse, Wisconsin, August 
17-21, hasten to assure our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, 
the present incumbent of the venerable Chair of Peter, 
not only of their undiminshed love and loyalty, but also 
of their unremitting prayers. If the early Church 
prayed for St. Peter, it surely behooves us to pray for 
our present Holy Father in these turbulent and porten- 
tous times. 

The Father of all Christendom and Pastor of the flock 
of Christ must indeed feel deeply harassed and dis- 
tressed. We can see his sorrow expressed in the words 
found in the Encyclical “Caritate” in which he desig- 
nates the religious persecutions going on in various 
countries as a “slaughter of immortal souls.” We deeply 
deplore, together with Pope Pius XI, the reprehensible 
attempts to seduce millions of children and adolescents 
to embrace atheism and immorality. And a special 
prayer will be offered up by us for our insanely and 
unjustly persecuted brethren, to whom we are bound 
by common ties of faith and blood and descent. 

We sympathize with him, moreover, at the loss by 
death of an esteemed contemporary, a loyal friend and 
co-worker, His Eminence, Peter Cardinal Gasparri, who 
acted as his right hand in codifying Canon Law and con- 
cluding the Lateran Treaty, settling at last the vexing 
Roman Question. 

On the other hand, we rejoice with the Holy Father 
over the success with which Spain has put down the 
forces of Communism, and has maintained religion and 
the social order victoriously, defending God and His re- 
ligion and the rights of State and Church. 

We rejoice also over the canonization of John Cardi- 
nal Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More, 
Lord Chancellor of England. While all about them 
saved their lives and property by acquiescing to the 
nefarious wishes and demands of an adulterous King, 
these staunch members of the Church cheerfully sacri- 
‘ficed life and all else dear to them in this life in de- 
fense of the two great principles,—namely, the sanc- 
tity of marriage and the supremacy of the Pope. May 
the intercession of the new martyrs and saints bring 
about a great increase of the Faith in England, and 
throughout the world a better understanding of the 
sacred duties of domestic life and a universal recogni- 
tion of the Holy See. 

We thank our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, for send- 
ing to the United States, as his representative, the 
esteemed Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
who has kindly condescended to come to our Convention 
in order to inaugurate it with a solemn Pontifical Mass, 
to address the delegates at the mass meeting and to 
impart to us the Holy Father’s apostolic blessing. 

Actuated by sentiments of loyalty, sympathy, grati- 
tude and joy, we shall breathe our prayer for our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, in the beautiful words of the 
Liturgy: 

“May the Lord preserve our Chief Bishop, Pius XI, 

and give him life, and make him blessed upon earth, 

and deliver him not to the will of his enemies.” 


Cleveland Eucharistic Congress 


Amidst all the travail and turmoil, the immoraity and 
irreligion of the times in which we live, we happily 
witness and experience the most elevating and inspir- 
ing manifestations of faith and love for God by vast 
throngs of Catholics in different parts of the world. 


One month hence the city of Cleveland will be the scene 
of another such imposing demonstration of fervor and 
devotion to the Savior of the world, abiding with us in 
the Holy Eucharist. 

The Most Reverend Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of 
Cleveland, and host to the Seventh National Eucha- 
ristic Congress of the United States, is cherished by us 
as a staunch friend and patron of the C.C. V of A. We 
strongly urge our members to swell the concourse of 
Catholics that will on this occasion gather from every 
part of America in his Excellency’s espicopal city to 
pay homage to our Eucharistic King and, in turn, in- 
crease in His knowledge and love. 


Congratulations to Archbishop Rummel and 
Bishop-Elect Muench 


We offer our heartiest congratulations and good 
wishes to the Most Reverend Joseph Francis Rummel 
who, during the past year, was raised by our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, to higher ecclesiastical honors 
through his appointment to the archiepiscopal see of 
New Orleans, La., and to the Most Reverend Aloysius 
J. Muench, whose elevation by the Holy Father to the 
episcopate as Bishop of Fargo, N. D., was recently an- 
nounced. We rejoice in these elevations particularly be- 
cause for many years these two members of the hier- 
archy were closely identified with the activities of the 
Central Verein, and we earnestly pray that God may 
bless them abundantly in their new fields of labor. 


International Peace 


Although decades have passed since the establishment 
of the Hague Tribunal for International Peace, and not- 
withstanding the fact that the League of Nations and 
the World Court were brought into existence to prevent 
wars and insure peace, discord still prevails among 
nations and the world appears to be on the eve of a new 
conflict which may eventually involve many peoples. 

The present situation is fraught with grave peril. The 
nations, which twenty years ago professed they were 
engaging in a war to exterminate militarism and end 
war, are striving for the maintenance or the increase 
of armed superiority. The peace of the world is threat- 
ened by a quest for colonial expansion in the Far East 
as well as in Europe and Africa. Rumors of war indi- 
cate that a warlike spirit stalks abroad, so that it is not 
unlikely a spark, struck in Africa, may enkindle the 
European powder magazines and lead to a destructive 
international conflagration. 

These developments make apparent the inability of 
purely human efforts to establish and preserve the peace 
which is desired so ardently by millions the world over. 
Mankind’s failure, however, should convince before all 
statesmen that recourse must be had to Christian prin- 
ciples, as counseled by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, 
namely, that “human wisdom be coupled with and ani- 
mated by a true desire for peace, and that both greed 
and hatred be eradicated from the hearts of individuals 
and nations.” The present developments, due in part to 
neglect of the Pontiff’s paternal counsel, prove anew 
the timeliness of His Encyclical “The Peace of Christ in 
the Reign of Christ.” 

With the admission of the fact that the nations have 
failed dismally to attain international peace, what would 
be more reasonable than an active cooperation with the 
Holy See by the representatives of the nations which 
are members of the League and the World Court? 
Nothing would be more reasonable or desirable than 
acceptance by them of the universal principles urged 
by the Pope, and which make for peace and con- 
ciliation. 

With specific reference to the present conditions as 
applied to our own country, we recommend urgently 
that the Administration maintain strict neutrality in the 
issue between Italy and Ethiopia, avoiding whatever 
will directly or indirectly violate this neutrality. 

Meanwhile we shall pray that God may sustain the 
efforts for peace which are being pursued by men of 


good will, among whom His Holiness stands foremost. 
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Nazi Interference With Rights of Catholics 


_ The Ambassador of the German Government at Wash- 
ington, in a recent press interview, attempted to mini- 
mize and, in fact, denied without reservation the many 
reported acts of oppression and the ruthless persecu- 
tion of minorities in Germany. 

Nevertheless, information obtained from reliable 
sources, the very reports even published in the National 
Socialist press, impel the Eightieth Annual Convention 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America to go on 
record with the following resolution: 

“We protest against the unjustifiable interference on 
the part of representatives of the German Government 
with the fundamental, inalienable, and God-given rights 
of our Catholic brethren in Germany. 

“We protest against and condemn the brutal attitude 
displayed by public authorities in denying the im- 
prisoned priests and religious, even before their trial, 
all spiritual consolation of their holy Faith. 

“By these and by innumerable actions of a like nature, 
the German Government has shattered the confidence of 
the world in its integrity and humanity, and in particu- 
lar, the confidence of the American people. 

“As true friends of the German people, we express 
the hope and the prayer that the German Government 
will adopt measures necessary to ensure fairness and 
justice to all its people, and thereby restore world-wide 
confidence in the German nation.” 


Persecution in Russia and Mexico 


We likewise protest against the unjust, persecution to 
which the people, and particularly our fellow Catholics, 
in Russia and Mexico are being subjected. 

We pray God to speed the day when these people will 
regain their God-given rights. We pray Him also to 
bless those to whose hands the welfare of the Mexican 
people is at present committed, so that soon Mexico 
may be once more a land of religious freedom, social 
tranquillity and economic prosperity. 


The Parochial School in the Present Crisis 


The Catholic schools, as a result of the economic 
crisis, continue to carry on only under serious difficul- 
ties. We therefore reiterate the declaration contained 
in a resolution adopted at our Rochester convention, 
that the school has the mission to educate the children 
of the families banded together by common spiritual 
and religious interests and by circumstances of local or 
geographical expediency into a parish, and that the con- 
gregation is responsible for its support. While educa- 
tion is indeed primarily incumbent on the parents, the 
school is a community project once it has, under supervi- 
sion and guidance of ecclesiastical authority been estab- 
lished within the community of families, the parish. As 
such it calls for the cooperation of all members of the 
parish-family and the sharing by all in the burdens and 
obligations indispensible for the maintenance and direc- 
tion of the school. 

We urge careful consideration of the advisability of 
providing the means for the continuation of our schools 
by equitable contributions of all parish members, and 
the creating in the near future, if possible, of Endow- 
ment Funds, to which,all members of the parish should 
contribute, and the establishment of Free Parochial 
Schools wherever practicable. 


Commercialized Amusements 


We reaffirm the position of the Central Verein 
towards the Legion of Decency as expressed in last 
year’s resolutions. Because need of eternal vigilance 
is impressed upon us anew by the occasional lapses of 
the movie industry even during the past year, we em- 
phatically remind Catholics of the necessity of con- 
tinued and practical support of that organized move- 
ment. And since the only means available to the 
Legion of Decency for achieving concerted action is 
the publication of white lists of shows in Catholic 
papers and periodicals, we urge the conscientious use of 
these lists and efforts to induce others, especially young 
people, to observe them. 


In making this recommendation, we quote the vigor- 
ous and true words of His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh, regarding the 
campaign sponsored by the ‘Pittsburgh Catholic’ to pre- 
vent the introduction of the Sunday commercialized 
movie, till now banned by law in Pennsylvania. His 
Excellency gives public utterance to considerations of 
sound common sense and Christian morals in these - 
words: 

“These commercialized amusements have a dubious 
worth on any day of the week; and the moving pictures 
especially have shown in the past, and may again show, 
to what degrading lengths the producers will go to pay 
the preposterous dividends and salaries which the Goy- 
ernment permits them in the way of profits. A strong 
acquisitive instinct and insatiate greed make up the 
background of commercialized amusement. These quali- 
ties are evil for a people whether they are found in in- 
dustry or commerce or finance, a fact of which most 
of us are much more keenly aware today than we were 
six or seven years ago. In the talking pictures, these 
have not only permitted but actually stimulated a de- 
gree of degradation that would have been thought im- 
possible if it had not actually happened. On the moral 
side the talking pictures are better than they were. But 
as regards the matter of taste, they still continue to be 
for the most part ineffable trash, with just enough ex- 
cellent pictures to make it a bit dangerous to gen- 


eralize.” (To be concluded) 


Youth Movement in the C. V. 


The La Crosse convention granted consider- 
able attention to the problem of organizing and 
guiding youth in accordance with the traditions 
of the C. V. On no less than three occasions 
were the interests of the young people placed in 
the forefront of the deliberations. Moreover, 
the Committee on Resolutions refrained, as a 
body, from drafting a declaration on the prob- 
lems involved, but chose to assign this task to 
a group of priests and young laymen who par- 
ticipated:in one or both of the two youth ses- 
sions conducted in the evening of August. 20. 
The resolution prepared by this group is, as a 
result, definite and precise, setting forth not 
only considerations bearing on the problem 
under consideration in general but advancing 
also specific suggestions that, if carried out, 
should prove helpful. The resolution, entitled 
Youth Conference, which was promptly ap- 
proved by the delegates in session, declares: 

The Church, divinely enlightened and divinely. com- 
missioned to lead and direct men, invites and urges 
Catholic youth to participate in its program of Cath- 
olic Action.: Young men, answering that call in our own 
as well as in other lands, have already shown they can 
even now in the days of youth accomplish great things 
for the advancement of Christ’s interests and the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. hea : 

But youth must bear in mind that while its train- 
ing for the task of the future need not, should not be 
inarticulate, inactive, without immediate fruit, its great- 
est contribution to the Catholic cause will be that lead- 
ership tomorrow, for which it trains today. Pius XI, 
the great Pope of Catholic Action, has repeatedly re- 
minded youth that God’s most sacred interests will soon 
rest in its hands, and that such serious responsibility 
in the years to come requires even now a preparation, 
demands a Catholic sense and a Catholic loyalty that 
only study, practice and prayer can develop. 1 

The Catholic Central Verein, sincerely interested in 
Catholic Youth and wholeheartedly devoted to Catholic 
Action, appreciates the need of an enlightened, vigorous, 
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thoroughly Catholic manhood for the future, as it has 
for the present and in the past. Accordingly it hearti- 
ly endorses the following recommendations formulated 
at the Youth Conference which constituted a part of the 
Convention Program: : ; 

i. That we encourage and obtain the participation 
of Youth in the Catholic Action program of the Cen- 
tral Verein. 

Il. That our Youth Groups engage in the works of 
civic welfare and the works of mercy that are spon- 
sored by the Central Verein, as also in others suggested 
by local conditions. 

III. That study clubs be organized among our youth 
for the understanding and appreciation of the true 
Christian spirit, the Social Question, and other topics 
of Catholic interest, especially local Catholic history. 

IV. That the Central Verein suggest to these groups, 
who wish to avail themselves of the service, subjects 
for study clubs; and that, if possible and feasible, the 
Central Blatt and Social Justice present outlines and bib- 
liographies of suggested subjects in monthly instal- 
ments. 


Most Reverend Aloysius J. Muench, Bishop 
of Fargo 


Among the participants of the study course, 
conducted at Spring Bank, Wis., in 1913 under 
the auspices of the C. B., there was a young 
priest whose keen interest in the lectures was 
evident. His attractive personality, coupled 
with a stock of sound knowledge, made him 
many friends who rejoiced when Archbishop 
Messmer decided to send Rev. Aloysius J. 
Muench, because it is of him we speak, to 
Europe to pursue the study of economics and 
sociology at the Catholic University of Fri- 
bourg in Switzerland. 

After his return, it soon became known that 
the decidedly seriousminded and_ scholarly 
priest was willing to put his knowledge into the 
service of Catholic Action. He was, therefore, 
called upon frequently to deliver lectures and 
addresses, until both the Catholic Staatsver- 
band of Wisconsin and the C. V. relied on his 
aid and counsel to an unusual extent. Es- 
pecially the Committee on Social Action and the 
Resolutions Committee of the C. V. have profit- 
ed from his counsel over more than a decade. 


It is reasonable, therefore, that the members 
of our organization throughout the country, so 
many of whom have benefited from the sacri- 
fices made in the interest of our cause by Most 
Reverend Aloysius J. Muench, should hail with 
genuine joy and appreciation the news of his 
appointment to the See of Fargo, North Dakota, 
confident that he will not forsake the C. V., but 
continue to assist its efforts in the future as 
in the past, granting the organization the bene- 
fit of increasing experience and a broadened 
insight into conditions and affairs. The mem- 


bers of the C. V. rejoice, moreover, that the | 


Holy See should have elevated a priest to the 
episcopacy at this very time who, over a num- 
ber of decades, has demonstrated to so large a 
degree understanding of the problems of our 
day and the willingness to grapple with them. 


It seems providential even that Most Rey- 


erend Msgr. Muench long ago perceived the 
need of dealing not merely with the social and 
economic difficulties confronting capital and 
labor in the industrial realm, to the exclusion 
of agricultural problems, but that his sympa- 
thies went out also to the people on the land, 
whose struggles for the protection of their 
property and economic independence he knows 
to be real and serious. Cooperation has in him 
a genuine and well-instructed friend, as those 
know who were privileged to attend the study 
course held under the auspices of the Cen- 
tral Bureau at St. Louis or the one at Norfolk, 
Nebraska, the program of which was arranged 
by our institution and conducted under the 
auspices of Most Reverend Joseph Francis 
Rummel, D.D. 

To speak of other qualifications of Bishop- 
elect Muench, is not our privilege. But we do 
know that his collaborators in various charit- 
able organizations in the city of Milwaukee de- 
plore his loss, as do the members of the faculty 
and the student body of St. Francis Seminary, 
the Rector of which Msgr. Muench has been 
since 1929. . But their and our loss is the gain 
of the Fargo Diocese, where His Excellency 
will find among his spiritual subjects a large 
body of sturdy people, German Russians, culti- 
vators of the soil, frequently visited in recent 
years by drought and other misfortunes com- 
mon to agriculture. The men and women con- 
stituting this group, who have preserved the 
Faith on the shores of the Volga and the Black 
Sea, and equally so on the bleak prairies of 
North Dakota, will benefit from his knowledge 
and sympathetic understanding of their lot. 

May God lengthen his years and bless his 
1abors! 


Credit Union Principles and Practices 


The Second Catholic C. U. Conference estab- 
lished in Missouri continues its sessions, replete 
with stimulating and instructive discussions. 
The fourth meeting conducted at Benton, Scott 
County, on August 11 was attended by no less 
than one hundred members, including six 
priests from scattered communities. Mr. B. L. 
Barhorst, of St. Louis, Credit Union Consultant 
of the Central Bureau, discussed aspects of the 
Catholic C. U. movement, and problems that 
had arisen in the units constituting the Con- 
ference. 

The Conference numbers 354 members, the units pos- 
sessing assets of $8,729.87. Each Union submitted a 
written report on membership, assets and loans, while 
priests, chairmen of various committees, reported on 
their activities—indicating the systematic manner in 
which the Conference sessions are conducted. 

* * * 

During his recent sojourn in California, Mr. 
We O. Stewart, Director, Michigan Credit 
Union League, visited the offices of a number 
of such People’s Banks. Certain observations 
have induced him to issue the following warn- 
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ing, printed in the July number of the Michigan 
Credit Union News: 

“I feel that I should warn the members of Credit 
Unions against those who would violate the principles 
underlying the Credit Union law. While on my travels, 
the case of a Managing Director who advocated and 
placed in operation the use of proxies and a vote for 
each share of stock in order to keep himself in office, 
has been brought to my attention. These are danger- 
ous and illegal procedures, and should never be allowed 
by any Credit Union.” 


Correct and necessary as these admonitions 
are, we would have liked the statement better 
had Mr. Stewart, instead of emphasizing the 
illegality of the policy referred to, condemned 
the latter as a most serious infringement of 
the spirit and ethics of co-operation. State laws 
are not immutable; the principles of the Roch- 
dale Pioneers are, on the other hand, deeply 
rooted in Christian justice and charity. This 
constitutes their strength, and it is therefore 
we must demand of all co-operators and co-op- 
erative undertakings that they accept and ad- 
here to them strictly. 


ok * 


The co-operative movement fostered by the 
Extension Division, St. Francis Xavier’s Uni- 
versity, Antigonish, N. S., has received added 
momentum from the successful operation of a 
credit union, Rev. Dr. M. M. Coady, Director, 
asserted on a recent occasion. He also quoted 
with approval the statement of the late Sir 
Horace Plunkett, promoter of rural co-opera- 
tion in Ireland, that “the discovery of the credit 
union was more revolutionary than the discov- 
ery of steam.” 

All the more shameful that the institution which 
should be properly called the People’s Bank, was not 
introduced into the United States by Germans, the peo- 
ple among whom it originated. It proves the truth of 
the accusation raised against German-Americans by the 
well-known Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, editor of the World 
Tomorrow, who, in an article contributed to the Atlantic 
Monthly some years ago, upbraided them for having neg- 
lected to contribute to the social reform movement in 
America from their rich heritage of social theory and 
social endeavor. 


Necrology 


While the majority of subscribers rarely 
think of communicating with the editor of a 
paper or magazine unless it is to complain or 
criticize, there are here and there individuals, 
anxious to stimulate the interest of readers by 
thoughtful communications, intended to either 
point out salient statements published in previ- 
ous issues of a journal or to supplement them, 
and this is accomplished by such well-meaning 
friends of the press without annoyance to the 
editors. 

The Catholic press of the country has lost a 
“contributor” of this kind through the death of 
Rev. Raymond Vernimont, of Denton, Texas. 
Living in retirement from many years spent on 
the Texas Missions, he was an assiduous reader 
of Catholic papers, in which he took a genuine 


and Sympathetic interest. And, although of 
Belgian nationality, Father Vernimont was es- 
pecially devoted to the German Catholic press 
and those publications in the English language 
edited by men of German descent, such as Mr. 
Arthur Preuss, our own journals, Central Blatt 
and Social Justice and the Bulletin of the N. C. 
W. U., the Echo, Wanderer, and last but 
not least, the Catholic Daily Tribune. In fact, 
his name appeared so frequently in these jour- 
nals that there can be but few interested read- 
ers who have not asked “who is Rev. Raymond 
Vernimont?” Probably most of them consid- 
ered his signature a penname, but such was not 
the case. His remarks, let us add, were always 
interesting, frequently enlightening and helpful 
to readers. 

Father Vernimont has now gone to his re- 
ward; may his soul rest in peace, and may he 
pray that the Catholic press of America may 
find the disinterested and eager friends and col- 
laborators it needs so badly. 


With the C. V. Branches 


Convention Calendar 


C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Buffalo, 
Aug. 31., and Sept. 1-2. 

State League of California: San Jose, Sep- 
tember 1-2. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New Jersey: Newark, 
Sept. 14-15. . 

State Branch and C. W. U. of Minnesota: 
Mankato, Sept. 22-23. 

Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Arkansas: place 
and date not determined. 


Stirring Catholic Day and Industrious 
Meetings at Texas Convention 


Removed by hundreds of miles from their 
nearest neighbors in the Central Verein, the 
members of the State League and Cath. Wom- 
en’s Union of Texas nevertheless pursue their 
steady way of Catholic Action as inaugurated 
and carried out by our national Federations. 
Hence it is that, but for the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the Central Bureau at their conven- 
tions, and the participation of some of their 
members at the annual meetings of the C. C. 
V. of A. and the N. C. W. U., personal contacts 
are few. Nevertheless the men and women of 
that state annually arrange truly impressive 
gatherings, replete with educational features 
and reports on work accomplished. This was 
particularly the case at the convention conduct- 
ed July 16-18 at New Braunfels, which hospita- 
ble community tendered the numerous dele- 


_ gates and the participants in the Catholic Day 


a most cordial welcome. The Insurance Branch 
of the Federation held its annual sessions on 
the same occasion. 
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The presence, in spite of recent illness, of His Excel- 
lency the Most Rev. Arthur J. Drossaerts, Archbishop 
of San Antonio, had a heartening effect upon the dele- 
gates. The Messages of Presidents John P. Pfeiffer 
and Mrs. Laura Suter, an address by Mr. F. P. Kenkel, 
Director of the Central Bureau, on tasks of Catholic 
Action, and a paper by Mr. Berthald Kuehler, on the 
history of New Braunfels—an evidence of the interest 
displayed and fostered by the organization in the study 
of local Catholic history—were features of the meet- 
ing conducted in the evening of the 16th. The sermon 
by Rev. Albert G. Henkes, delivered at the solemn high 
mass on the 17th; and the addresses at the Catholic 
Day—an impressive demonstration—contributed to the 
outstanding character of the convention, as a meeting 
of seriousminded men and women seeking instruction on 
the methods and means of Catholic Action. On this oc- 
casion Mr. Kenkel spoke on “Our People on the Land and 
Their Services to Church and State”; Mr. R. H. Kelley, 
Houston, on “Moral Training, a Necessary Element in 
the Education of Youth”, and—proof of the endeavors 
of our Texan members to cultivate talent among youth— 
Miss Antoinette Friesenhahn, New Braunfels, on “High- 
er Education.” Another event, indicating the desire of 
the officers to utilize the time available for the promo- 
tion of the objectives of our organization, was an ad- 
dress at a brief evening meeting on the same day, de- 
livered by Mr. Ben. Schwegmann, San Antonio, on 
“Some Aspects of the Religious Situation in Mexico.” 
Distinctive, too, of the endeavors of the organization 
was the award of prizes for the annual historical essay 
contest. 

The business sessions were replete with discussion 
germane to the purposes of the three organizations co- 
operating: the C. V. of Texas; the Texas Branch of the 
N. C. W. U., and the Insurance Society. Separate hours 
were allotted to each for the transaction of their busi- 
ness affairs. President Pfeiffer’s Message deals with: 
the Staatsverband (which experienced a growth of 
nearly 200 members in the men’s section alone); joint 
action with other organizations; study and action; eco- 
nomic conditions and dangerous propaganda; education 
of youth; schools, divorce. Archbishop Drossaerts com- 
mended the League on its excellent services rendered 
the Catholic cause. Mr. Kenkel, at the final business 
session, outlined the endeavors of the Central Bureau. 
The report of the Committee on Resolutions includes 
statements on: Our Holy Father; Condition of Agri- 
culture; Saturday Night and Sunday Amusements; Free 
Text-Books; Religious Persecution in Mexico; the Texas 
Centennial Committee. 

The officers were reelected. Dean J. J. Robling ac- 
cepted the Spiritual Directorship. 

_An attractive feature of the convention was the Mis- 
sion and Charity Aid Exhibition of the Cath. Women’s 
Union; its value was evidenced in part by the fact that 
all articles exhibited were bespoken by visiting mis- 
Sslonary priests. 


Small but Purposeful Group in Ohio 
Branch Convention 


Like individuals and societies our State 
Branches have their periods of prosperity and 
adversity. And as in the one case, so also in 
the other, the spirit displayed under the in- 
fluence of hardship is of greater consequence 
for recovery than that evidenced when all goes 
well. Hence the fact that the Catholic Union 
of Ohio, last year and this, conducted a conven- 
tion despite unfavorable circumstances, is high- 
ly commendable. The officers, indeed, were as- 
sisted and encouraged by friends of the move- 
ment outside of and in Ohio; nevertheless it is 
creditable that they did not despair but de- 
termined to renew their efforts to reinvigorate 


the organization and to augment their own en- 
deavors and those of the affiliated societies. 

Officers and delegates were the guests of the 
Rev. Dennis Schweitzer, C.PP.S., pastor of st. 
Bernard’s, Burkettsville, and his parishioners, 
on August 10th and 11th, although the Union 
has no affiliation in that community. Neverthe- 
less priest and people, having learned of the 
need of the Union for a convention city at a late 
hour, cordially welcomed the participants and 
extended to them so fine a hospitality as to 
cause them to forget their disappointment at 
the failure to obtain an invitation from one of 
their member units. 


A joint meeting in the afternoon of the 10th, at 
which men and women hearkened to the messages of 
the Presidents of the two sections, to addresses by the 
Rev. Fr. Schweitzer, Rev. Sebastian Kremer, C.PP.S., 
Cleveland, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Schaffeld, of the same 
city, and Mr. Brockland of the Central Bureau staff; a 
social gathering on the parish house lawn in the eve- 
ning; attendance at the solemn high mass on the 11th, 
followed by ‘committee meetings and a_ concluding 
session of both branches, rounded out the features 
of the convention, except for a supper, at which Mr. 
George B. Doerger, President of the Union, Rev. 
Schweitzer, and Mr. Brockland, delivered addresses. 
The occasion served the purpose of the average mass 
meeting very well. The sermon delivered at the high 
mass by the Rev. Ulrich Mueller, C.PP.S., Professor of 
Pastoral Theology at the seminary of the Fathers of 
the Most Precious Blood at Cathagena, was an excep- 
tionally fine endorsement of the Central Verein and the 
Central Bureau; in fact, the cooperation of the San- 
guinist Fathers, who conduct a seminary, a novitiate, 
and a number of parishes in Mercer County, in which 
Burkettsville is situated, was a source of helpful en- 
couragement to the delegates. 

The sessions of the Cath. Women’s Union, though at- 
tended by but a small number of delegates, were pur- 
posefully conducted——The Union’s convention adopted 
resolutions on these topics: Our Holy Father; The 
Church in Mexico; the Religious Situation in Germany; . 
Religious Tolerance and International Peace; Youth 
Problem; Credit Unions; the Maternity Guild; A 
Criticism of Certain Newspapers; A Criticism of Neg- 
ligent Public Officials; The Farmer and His Prob- 
lems; Overlapping Jobs and Unmerited Political Ap- 
pointments; A Suggestion Regarding Messages of 
Cath. Union Officers; District Leagues. The meeting 
elected the following members to the Board of Direc- 
tors: Albert J. Baader, Chillicothe; George B. Doerger 
and Clarence Schnieders, Cincinnati; Andrew A. Meyers, 
Otto P. Gottschalk, Hermann J. Fox, and Hermann H. 
Schweter, Cleveland; Ray J. Nunninger, Akron; Leo P. 
Lyden, Youngstown, and Frank X. Wurdack, Columbus. 
This Board selected from its membership the following 
officers: Mr. Doerger, President; Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Lyden, Vice Presidents; Mr. Schnieders, Secretary, and 
Mr. Wurdack, Treasurer. 

Fortunately, a tentative offer of a meeting place has 
been volunteered for 1936. This circumstance alone 
should assist materially to facilitate preparations for 
next year’s gathering and should encourage the mem- 
bers throughout the state to continue both their allegi- 
ance and their cooperation. 


Not a few farmers fear that the turn in the 
long lane, called Depression, is not yet in sight. 
One of our correspondents, a fruit-grower, ex- 
presses his doubt in the following clever fash- 
ion: “It does not look to me as though we could 
out wait the Depression.” 
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Wisconsin Branch Convention Brief 
but Industrious 


Restricted to but a few hours, within which 
the achievements of two years were to be re- 
viewed and plans laid for the activities to be 
pursued until the next meeting, in 1937, the 
Wisconsin Branch of the C. V. conducted a pur- 
poseful convention at La Crosse on August 
17th, the eve of the gathering of the C. C. V. 
of A. One of the topics of discussion, which 
may be of far-reaching influence upon the life 
of the organization, was concerned with an an- 
nual as against a biennial convention, custom- 
ary for many years in this state. 


The suggestion to conduct a convention each year, 
which is to be decided after the President shall have 
been advised of the reaction to the recommendation 
aroused by agitation in favor of this change, to be con- 
ducted by the Presidents of the District Leagues, ema- 
nated from the Committee on Catholic Action. It is 
proposed to substitute an annual gathering, restricted 
to two days, for a bi-ennial three-day gathering. The 
choice of the convention city was definitely made;— 
whether the Branch will convene in 1936 or 1937, the 
parishes and societies in Sheboygan will be glad to en- 
tertain it. 

The Message by President Frank C. Blied and an 
address by the Rev. C. J. Eschweiler, Moderator, en- 
grossed the attention of the participants, while the 
newly organized Committee on Catholic Action aroused 
interest by its report. The convention voted to make 
its own the resolutions of the gathering of the Central 
Verein of America, but in addition, offered a declara- 
tion of congratulations to the Most Rev. A. J. Muench, 
Bishop-Elect of Fargo. A further resolution expresses 
to the retiring President, Mr. Blied, sentiments of ap- 
preciation for his services, extending over a period of 
12 years. 

Rev. Eschweiler continuing as Moderator, Mr. Joseph 
H. Holzhauer, Milwaukee, was elected President, Mr. 
Marcus F. Schwinn, Beaver Dam, and Mr. Andrew Hoff- 
mann, La Crosse, Vice Presidents, F. J. Dockendorff, 
La Crosse, Recording Secretary, John A. Roehl, Mil- 
waukee, Financial and Corresponding Secretary, and 
Frank Seitz, Racine, Treasurer—The delegates, both to 
the men’s and women’s conventions, attended the ses- 
sions of the C. C. V. of A. and the N. C. W. U. 


Catholic Youth Day at Coplay, Pa. 


Due to the leadership of several priests and 
the assistance granted by the officers of the Le- 
high Valley District League of Pennsylvania, 
the idea of a Catholic Youth Day for the sons 
and daughters of members and other young 
people who in time should be eligible to mem- 
bership in our federations, found expression in 
a remarkable celebration conducted at Coplay 
on July 28. As in Missouri, on the two Cath- 
olic Days of this type hitherto observed, the 
character of the occasion was predominantly 
religious. The attendance, reported to have 
reached over 2000 people, including young men 
and women and their elders, was most encour- 
aging. No less than 17 priests participated. 


The Rey. Fr. Apollinaris, O.M.Cap., of New York, 
spoke on Catholic Youth and _ activities it should en- 
gage in, while the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo. G. Fink, Vials 
Allentown, discoursed on the age-old conflict between 
age and youth. Mr. Frank Erlacher, President of the 


District League, commended the undertaking and en- 


couraged the young people to persevere in the good 
work just inaugurated. 


Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament closed the 
program, one feature of which was the community sing- 
ing of the Star Spangled Banner and of several religi- 


ous hymns. 

Meetings such as these are bound to exert a 
wholesome effect upon youth and their elders 
alike ; they can be made to provide an effective 
stimulus to the organized participation of youth 
in the endeavors of the C. V. 


Book Review 


Schneider, Friedrich, Katholische Familienerziehung. 
Freiburg and St. Louis, B. Herder Book 
Company. $2.25. 2 

Social regeneration will have to begin at the 
source of human society. This is a truth not 
yet sufficiently grasped by our age; we are still 
too much concerned with peripheral problems. 
When we build skyscrapers we make sure that 
the foundations are adequate to the weight of 
the superstructure which they will have to sup- 
port; our social building is strangely indifferent 
to this important point of constructive engi- 
neering. The various schemes of social reform 
on which we pin our hopes presuppose a large 
measure of social sense and responsibility, but 
few ask themselves whether our generation pos- 
sesses these essential qualifications. We anchor 
our social structure in shifting sand. Social 
sentiment can only be inculcated in the home. 
Nothing therefore will help so much towards 
the rebirth of society as the reformation of fa- 
mily and home life. 

We must give credit to the Germans for see- 
ing more clearly than we in this matter. In 
Germany a vast literature aiming at a restora-~ 
tion of true home life is springing up, and from 
that we can learn. Dr. Schneider gives us a 
book on the subject which is worthy of our at- 
tention and calls for serious study. His volume 
deals with all the aspects of the problem and is 
the fruit of practical experience. It is a book 
for those who are parents and who would be 
parents. It begins with the founding of the fa- 
mily, the wise selection of a partner, the early 
adjustments necessary to ensure happiness, and 
then guides the parents through all the difficul- 
ties that may arise in the course of married life. 
Questions of reward and punishment, of play 
and work, of religious training and of all-round 
education are plainly and helpfully discussed. 
There is a useful chapter on literary and even 
musical education. Hardly a question will turn 
up to which the volume does not provide an an- 
swer. The outlook is thoroughly modern and 
takes into account the needs of our own days. 
The author has rendered a great service to the 
cause of education by setting forth Catholic 
ideals of home life in such a practical and per- 


suasive fashion. 
C. BRUEHL 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Must Rev. Aloysius J. Muench; 
Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Schriftfiihrer: H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; 
John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pris. des C. V.; Rev. A. 
Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S.J., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Nicholas 
Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, 
Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Berufsstandischer Aufbau in 
der Praxis. 
L 


Es ist fiir denjenigen, der dem berufsstandi- 
schen Gedanken bisher fremd gegeniiberstand, 
sicherlich schwer, sich ein Bild davon zu ma- 
chen, auf welche Weise und unter welchen Be- 
dingungen ein berufsstandisch organisiertes 
Land arbeitet. Besteht doch dafiir heute keine 
langjahrige Ueberlieferung, auf die man sich 
stiitzen kann. Wenn irgendwo in der Welt eine 
parlamentarisch-demokratische Verfassung ein- 
gefiihrt wurde oder wird, so verhalt sich die 
Sache ganz anders: man kann auf Vorbilder zu- 
riickgehen, die bis ins 18. Jahrhundert zurtick- 
reichen. Von den europaischen Staaten, die sich 
heute berufsstandisch organisieren, ist zwar 
schon da und dort ein bedeutendes Stiick Arbeit 
geleistet worden, doch befinden sie sich noch im 
Stadium des Aufbaus. Trotzdem kann man 
schon — speziell in Oesterreich — im gegen- 
wartigen Augenblick sich ein Bild machen, wie 
ein berufsstandisch aufgebautes Gemeinwesen 
gestaltet sein wird. Wir wollen dies vorerst ein- 
mal an der Hand einer Verfassung zu zeigen 
versuchen, die am 16. Oktober 1934 vom bur- 
genlandischen Landtag beschlossen wurde. 

Als Vorbemerkung diene dazu folgendes: das 
Burgenland ist ein autonomer Teil des 
Bundesstaates Oesterreich, der seit den Frie- 
densvertragen von 1919 zu Oesterreich gehoért 
und aus Teilen der ungarischen Komitate Wie- 
selburg, Eisenburg und Oedenburg besteht. Es 
ist 3972 qkm gross und hat nach der letzten 
Volkszahlung eine Bevolkerung von 98,000 Hin- 
wohnern, die zum groéssten Teil Bauern sind. 
Die weitaus tiberwiegende Mehrheit der Ein- 
wohnerschaft ist deutscher Muttersprache, doch 
gibt es auch eine beachtenswerte kroatische 
Minderheit (ungefahr 40,000 Kopfe stark), so- 
wie einige tausend Bewohner madjarischer 

Volkszugehorigkeit. Die Hauptstadt des Landes 
ist Eisenstadt, bekannt als langjahriger Wohn- 
sitz des grossen Tondichters Josef Haydn, der 
die Melodie zur 6sterreichischen Staatshymne 
verfasst hat. Das Burgenland ist eines der acht 
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“Linder’’, aus denen sich — neben der bundes- 
unmittelbaren Stadt Wien — der osterreichi- 
sche Bundesstaat zusammensetzt (Burgen- 
land, Karnten, Niederésterreich, Oberosterreich, 
Salzburg, Steiermark, Tirol und Voralberg). 

Die Landesverfassung des Burgenlandes be- 
ginnt mit den Worten: ,,Im Vertrauen auf Got- 
tes, des Allmichtigen, gnadigen Beistand und 
auf die Fiirbitte des heiligen Martin, Landespa- 
trons des Burgenlandes, hat der Landtag im 
Rahmen und in der Ausfiihrung der Verfassung 
Oesterreichs eine Landesverfassung des Burgen- 
landes beschlossen, welche lautet...”’ In den 
ersten Abschnitten werden dann allgemeine Be- 
stimmungen eroértert. Ueber ,,Gesetzgebung und 
Vollziehung des Landes” sagt Artikel 7 folgen- 
des: ,,Die Gesetzgebung des Landes iibt der 
Landtag aus, der fiir jeweils 6 Jahre gebildet 
wird. Den Wirkungsbereich der Gesetzgebung 
und der Vollziehung des Landes bestimmt die 
Verfassung Oesterreichs. Die Verwaltung in 
den Angelegenheiten der Vollziehung des Lan- 
des obliegt, soweit sie nicht nach den Gesetzen 
durch Selbstverwaltungskorper in ihrem eige- 
nen Wirkungsbereich unter der Aufsicht des 
Landes besorgt wird, der Landesregierung und 
den Landesbehorden.”’ 

Der berufsstandische Gedanke tritt klar im 
II. Hauptstiick der Verfasung, das von der ,,Ge- 
setzgebung des Landes” handelt, zutage. Artikel 
9 befasst sich mit der Zusammensetzung des 
Landtages. Er besteht danach aus 30 Mitglie- 
dern und zwar aus 2 Vertretern der roémisch- 
katholischen Kirche, 1 Vertreter der evangeli- 
schen Kirche beider Bekenntnisse, 2 Vertretern 
des Schul-, Erziehungs- und Volksbildungswe- 
sens, sowie 25 Vertretern der berufsstandischen 
Hauptgruppen: Land- und Forstwirtschaft; In- 
dustrie und Bergbau; Gewerbe, Handel- und 
Verkehr; Geld-, Kredit- und Versicherungswe- 
sen; freie Berufe und Offentlicher Dienst. In 
den Landtag kann — nach dem gleichen Ver- 
fassungsartikel — jeder Bundesbiirger entsen- 
det werden, der das 26. Lebensjahr vollendet 
hat, im Burgenland seinen ordentlichen Wohn- 
sitz hat und nicht durch ein besonders zu erlas- 
sendes Landesgesetz von der Wihlbarkeit aus- 
geschlossen ist. Angehdrige der bewaffneten 
Macht und Staatsbeamte, die im 6ffentlichen 
Sicherheitsdienste stehn, kénnen jedoch nicht 
Angehorige des Landtages sein. Ueber die Art 
der Wahl wird folgendes gesagt: die Vertreter 
der romisch-katholischen Kirche werden nach 
Anhoren der kirchlichen Behérde, die der evan- 
gelischen Kirche nach Anhéren des Evangeli- 
schen Oberkirchenrates, und die des Schul-, Er- 
ziehungs- und Volksbildungswesens nach Anho- 
ren des Landesschulrates vom Landeshauptmann 
ernannt. Diese Ernennung kann zuriickgenom- 
men werden, wenn dies von der Stelle verlangt 
wird, tiber deren Antrag sie geschehen. Die 
Entsendung der tibrigen Landtagsmitglieder re- 
gelt ein elgenes Landesgesetz. (Dies wird sich 
praktisch in der Weise auswirken, dass die ein- 
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zelnen Berufsstande die ihnen zukommenden 
Sitze von sich selbst heraus besetzen, wobei so- 
wohl den Arbeitsnehmern (Angestellten, Ar- 
beitern) wie den Arbeitgebern (Unternehmern) 
Vertretung gesichert wird. Auf die Nominie- 
rung der Landtagsmitglieder. wird ferner die 
“Vaterlandische Front” Einfluss nehmen, die 
nach der Auflésung aller politischen Parteien 
durch Staatsgesetz als die einzige Organi- 
sation anerkannt ist, der die “politische Wil- 
lensbildung des 6sterreichischen Volkes’” ob- 
liegt). Den besonderen Verhiltnissen des Bur- 
genlandes entspringt ferner der Zusatz 5 des 
Artikels 9 der Landesverfassung, der verlangt, 
dass bei ,,Entsendung der Mitglieder des Land- 
tages...die sprachlichen Minderheiten des 
Landes nach Moéglichkeit zu _ beriicksichtigen”’ 
seien. 

Die Tatigkeit des Landtages, der — wie im 
vorhergehenden ausgefiihrt — nicht auf Grund 
politischer Parteizugeh6érigkeit, sondern auf 
Grund berufsstandischer Auslese zusammenge- 
setzt ist, — wird sich — wie in den folgenden 
Artikeln (11, 12 und 13) der Landesverfassung 
ausgeftihrt ist, in folgender Weise abspielen: 
der Landtag halt begutachtende und be- 
schliessende Sitzungen ab. Die ersteren 
sind fiir Zuhorer nicht zuganglich, die letzteren 
schon. Desgleichen sind die Sitzungen der Land- 
tagsausschiisse nicht offentlich zuganglich. Ge- 
setzentwitirfe werden nicht vom Landtag, son- 
dern von der Landesregierung eingebracht. Sol- 
che Gesetzentwiirfe materieller Natur werden 
dem Landtag zur Begutachtung iibergeben. Der 
Landtag ist verpflichtet, innerhalb einer be- 
stimmten, von der Regierung festgesezten Frist 
sein Gutachten zu dem eingebrachten Gesetzent- 
wurf der Landesregierung mitzuteilen. Nach 
Abgabe dieses Gutachtens oder Ablauf der ge- 
stellten Frist kann die Landesregierung den Ge- 
setzentwurf im Landtag einbringen. Dieser 
muss vom Landtag in einer beschliessenden 
Sitzung innerhalb einer bestimmten Frist ange- 
nommen oder abgelehnt werden. In dieser be- 
schlussfassenden Sitzung wird die Gesetzvor- 
lage von einem Berichterstatter erlautert. Ein 
Gegenbericht ist zulassig. Weitere Verhandlung 
oder Debatten werden jedoch nicht durchge- 
fiihrt. Nach den beiden Berichten erfolgt die 
Abstimmung iiber die Annahme oder Ablehnung 
des Gesetzes. Das eingebrachte Gesetz kann 
auch nur “unverdndert” angenommen oder ab- 
gelehnt werden. Fasst der Landtag innerhalb 
der vorgesehenen Frist keinen Beschluss tiber 
das Gesetz, so ist der Landeshauptmann (d. i. 
ungefahr der Staatsgouverneur in den Unions- 
staaten) berechtigt, das Gesetz ohne weiteres 
durch Verordnung in Kraft zu setzen. 

Der Landtag kann — so heisst es im Artikel 
13 — ein Gesetz nur beschliessen, wenn min- 
destens 15 Mitglieder anwesend sind. Die Be- 
schliisse erfolgen mit einfacher Stimmenmehr- 
heit ; nur ein Landesverfassungsgesetz muss mit 
2/3 Mehrheit beschlossen werden. Bevor jedoch 


das Gesetz in Wirksamkeit tritt, muss der Lan- 
deshauptmann das Gesetz dem Bundeskanzler 
des Bundesstaates Oesterreich und dem Bun- 
desminister unterbreiten, in dessen Ressort das 
Gesetz fallt. Verweigert der Bundeskanzler sei- 
ne Zustimmung zum Gesetz, so darf es nicht 
kundgemacht werden. Erteilt der Bundeskanz- 
ler binnen 6 Wochen keine ablehnende Antwort, 
so gilt dies als Einwilligung und das Gesetz tritt 
in Kraft. 

Die Auflosung des Landtages erfolgt nach 
Artikel 14 durch ein Landesverfassungsgesetz. 
Ausserdem kann ein Landtag auch tiber Antrag 
der Bundesregierung nach Einholung von Gut- 
achten des Staatsrates und des Landerrates 
vom Bundesprasidenten aufgelost werden. Doch 
ist in diesem Fall sofort alles zur Neubestellung 
des Landtages einzuleiten. . 

Die ausiibende Gewalt des Landes vertreten 
der Landeshauptmann, sein Stellvertreter (der 
Landesstatthalter) und drei sogenannte “Lan- 
desrate”’. Der Landeshauptmann wird vom 
Bundesprasidenten aus drei Kandidaten er- 
nannt, die der Landtag vorgeschlagen hat. Auf 
Wunsch des Bundeskanzlers kann der Bundes- 
prasident den Landeshauptmann jederzeit ab- 
berufen. Er muss ihn aber abberufen, wenn 
dies der Landtag mit 2/3 Mehrheit verlangt. 
Landesstatthalter und Landesrate werden nicht 
gewahlt, sondern vom Landeshauptmann er- 
nannt. Sie kénnen von ihm jederzeit abberufen 
werden, sie miissen aber abberufen werden, 
wenn es der Landtag mit 2/3 Mehrheit fordert. 
Der Landeshauptmann und die tibrigen Mitglie- 
der der Landesregierung sind (laut Artikel 21 
der Landesverfassung) dem Landtag verant- 
wortlich. 

Der Landeshaushalt (das “Budget’’) wird 
jahrlich von der Landesregierung aufgestellt 
und dem Landtag zur Beschlussfassung vorge- 
legt. Bis zum Inkrafttreten dieses Haushal- 
tungsplanes wird nach dem Entwurf der Lan- 
desregierung gearbeitet. 

Das waren die wichtigsten Bestimmungen 
der burgenlindischen Landesverfassung, der die 
iibrigen Verfassungen der 6sterreichischen Bun- 
deslander mehr oder weniger ahnlich sind. 

Dr. G. GOERLICH, Wien. 


Ein beachtenswerter Ausspruch des von sei- 
nen Zeitgenossen hochgeschatzten Professors 
Dr. Freiherrn v. Moy, Innsbruck, iiber eine der 
ungliickseligsten Streitfragen unserer Tage, 
verdient der Vergessenheit entrissen zu werden. 
Er erklarte auf der 13. Generalversammlung 
der Katholischen Vereine Deutschlands, abge- 
halten zu Miinchen im Jahre 1861: 

»Was die Nationalitatenfrage anlangt, so ist die 
langst vom heiligen Geist entschieden, quiper diver- 
sitatem linguarumcunctarum gentes in 
unitate fideicongregavit, der durch die Ver- 
schiedenheit der Sprachen alle Vélker in der Eintracht 
des Glaubens verbunden hat.” (Amtlicher Bericht, 
Miinchen, 1862, S. 192). 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 


tral-Stelle. 


Caritas in der Gegenwartskultur. 


Briider, wer sparlich sdet, wird auch spar- 
lich ernten. Wer aber in Fille saet, wird 
auch in froher Fille ernten. | 

(Zum Feste Laurentius, 2. Cor. 9). 
(Aus einem Referat von Caritas-Direktor 
Nar, Augsburg). 


Li 


Ein Artikel der ‘‘Augsburger Postzeitung”’ 
vom 29. Febr. ds. Jrs., tiberschrieben ‘‘P ro] e- 
tarischer Glaube’”, sprach von der un- 
glaublichen Gleichgiiltigkeit und Verstandnis- 
losigkeit weiter sozialistischer Kreise gegen al- 
les Religidse und Ewige und von ihrem gliihen- 
den Hass gegen alles Kirchliche. Auf der Riick- 
kehr vom Hl. Lande hatte ich langere Gesprache 
mit einem Sozialistenfiihrer von Wien. Er sagte 
mir: ,,Ich habe, obwohl katholisch getauft, gar 
kein Verstandnis mehr fiir eure Ewigkeit, fiir 
etwas Kirchliches tiberhaupt.. Wenn die katho- 
lische Kirche bei uns in Wien so arbeiten wiirde, 
wie bei Ihnen die Caritas, voll tiefen Verstand- 
nisses fiir die Not der arbeitenden und darben- 
den Klassen, dann wiirden wir Sozialisten uns 
recht schwer tun. So aber versagt die katho- 
lische Kirche bei uns im Sozialen vollig und hat 
darum alle Existenzberechtigung verloren.” Ich 
sagte ihm nun doch, dass auch in Wien vorziig- 
liche Menschen der katholischen Kirche am 
Werke seien, dem Volke zu helfen; dass er nur 
diese Arbeit nicht kenne oder nicht kennen 
wolle. 

,» Wir haben kein Verstandnis mehr dafiir.” 
Vor solchem Wort muss unsere Seele stille 
stehn! Sind die inneren Quellen, die ewigen 
Sehnstichte solecher Menschen schon ganz ver- 
schiittet? Wer, was hat sie verschiittet? Gibt es 
nichts mehr, dieses Eis zu brechen? Wenn die 
katholische Kirche das nicht mehr fertig bringt, 


dann ist bereits ein Starkerer als sie aufgetre- . 


ten! — Dieser Gedanke schaudert einen !—Aber 
er ist falsch. Wir haben tiefste Krafte, und wen- 
den sie nicht an! Weil wir bequem geworden 
sind; wir, nicht die Kirche. Jene verkiinden mit 
gliihender Leidenschaft: ,,Unsere Religion ist 
der Sozialismus, das Brudertum.” Und sie ge- 
winnen Millionen um Millionen. Ist denn nicht 
Christus gekommen um Allen Bruder zu 
sein und das allgemeine Brudertum zu verkiin- 
den? Und er hat eine Brudertat gesetzt auf Gol- 
gatha, vor der die Jahrtausende ehrfiirchtig 
staunend stille stehen. — Sie kennen Christus 
nicht, und ,,den Vater nicht” (Joh. 16,3), sonst 
wiirden sie ihn lieben. Wir miissen ihn 
vorleben; dasist der brennendste 
Gottesbeweis der Gegenwart. — 
Paulus hat gesagt, dass unsertwegen der Name 
Gottes gelastert wird unter den Heiden; unserer 
Lieblosigkeit wegen. 


Die Frage, die Massen wiederzugewinnen, 
wird ernstlich erértert. In dem angezogenen 
Artikel der “A. P.” meint nun einer: ,,Das geht 
nicht auf dem Weg iiber die Caritas. Caritas 
iiberwindet zwar alles, was man ihr zufigt; 
aber sie tiberwindet héchst selten ihre Gegner. 
Wir haben ja die Erfahrung von 10 Jahren. 
Wiissten wir nicht, dass der Artikelschreiber 
eine recht schiefe und unzulangliche Auffassung 
von Caritas hat, dann méchte dieses Wort naiv 
anmuten. Die katholische Kirche, die Tragerin 
der caritas Christi, die Verwalterin seines ,,e1- 
nen neuen Gebotes, dass ihr einander liebet,”’ be- 
steht seit 1900 Jahren und hat Milliarden von 
Heiden, darunter ganz verderbte Volker, tiber- 
wunden und die ganze Welt kultiviert. Und da 
spricht einer von ,,10 Jahren Erfahrung, die 
man bereits mit der Caritas habe.” Gemach, 
ohne diese katholische Caritas wiirden wir 
Deutsche wahrscheinlich noch Biiffel jagen in 
ewigen Stimpfen. — Also: ,,Fiir die Wiederge- 
winnung der Massen kommt Caritas nicht in 
Frage. Auch nicht unsere Kanzeln, auch nicht 
unsere Presse, auch nicht unsere Parteien. Aber 
die noch katholischen Arbeiter miissen gepackt 
werden, und miissen selbst wieder packen.” Da- 
rin hat er Recht; es braucht eine flammen- 
de Begeisterung von Mann zu Mann. 
Eine Flamme Heiligen Geistes und der alles 
iiberwindenden Bruderliebe. Das ist immer der 
Weg der Caritas gewesen. — ,,Und es braucht 
ein Tatigwerden des Episkopates. Je starker 
wir betonen, dass Sozialismus und Kirche un- 
vereinbar sind, umso klarer miissen wir heraus- 
stellen, dass die Kirche sozialt3ss” 
Dass die Kirche sozial ist: Also doch Caritas! 
Und zwar Caritas in allervorderster Linie! H6- 
ren wir, was der grosse soziale Bischof dieser 
sozial-sein-sollenden Kirche, Bischof Ketteler, 
schreibt: ,,Nicht einige Arme mehr speisen und 
kleiden, und einige Mark mehr in die Caritas- 
kasse legen, sondern eine ungeheure 
Kluft in der Gesellschaft ausfil- 
len, einen grossen Hass aus eiei 
chen, viel Erbitterung und viel 
geistige und seelische Gefangen- 
schaft losen. Und die geistige Armut der 
Reichen und Armen heben. Die Massen miissen 
aber erst fiihlen, dass es eine Liebe 
gibt, bevor sie an die Lehre der Liebe glau- 
ben kénnen.”’ 

..,,Und wenn ich all meine Habe den Ar- 
men austeile, hatte aber die Liebe nicht, dann 
ware ich nichts..... Tonendes Erz, klingende 
Schelle.... Die Liebe ist giitig, sie sucht nie 
das Ihrige; sie argwoéhnt nichts Béses; sie trigt 
alles; sie hért nie auf” (1. Cor. 13). 

Das ist die Gesellschaftslehre “der katholi- 
schen Kirche, es ist die organische Gesell- 
schaftslehre und heisst Caritas. ,,Du darfst 
Dich selbst lieben. Aber Du sollst Deinen 
Nachsten lieben wie Dich selbst.” 
Jeder Hinzelne hat ureigene Rechte; aber er hat 
auch ureigene Pflichten. Er ist ein organisches 
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Glied der Gesellschaft und hat ihr zu dienen in 
der geordneten Weise; er ist vor allem ein Or- 
gan Gottes, Kind Gottes, Bruder von Millionen 
Briidern. Und dieser Vater hat die Wege seiner 
Kinder geordnet und hat ihnen Segen verheis- 
sen, wenn sie seine Wege gehen; und hat ihnen 
Fluch vorausgesagt, ihnen und dem ganzen Men- 
schengeschlechte, wenn sie diese Wege nicht ge- 
hen. — Dieser Segen und dieser Fluch ist be- 
reits hundertfach in Erfiillung gegangen. Die 
Liberalen gehen in ihrem eigenen Namen iiber 
die Erde. Und die Gesellschaft wird éde dabei. 
— Die Sozialisten gehen im Namen der Arbei- 
terschaft, des eigenen Standes, also auch des 
elgenen Ich, wenn auch organisatorisch erwei- 
tert, tiber die Erde; der Einzelne verkiimmert 
dabei, und die Gesellschaft muss auch brechen, 
weil da kein Organismus sein kann, wo keine 
nattirlichen Organe sind. — Der Katholik geht 
im Namen des Vaters iiber die Erde. 
Welche Auffassung ist die rechte? Welche bringt 
die starkste Liebeskraft hervor? Darum geht 
es doch! Wir haben zu erweisen, dass die Kraft 
im Namen des Vaters und des Sohnes und des 
heiligen Geistes die starkste und segensreichste 
ist. Das ist der brennendste Gottesbeweis der 
Gegenwart. Die Menschen wollen zurzeit nur 


eines von der Religion wissen: ob Gott die. 


Liebe ist. Und dabei schauen sie hellsich- 
tig auf die, welche sich seine Kinder nennen, ob 
sie etwas von der Liebe des Vaters an sich -tra- 
gen und tatig machen: Und darnach glauben 
sie, oder sie glauben nicht. — ,,Wird nicht un- 
sertwegen der Name Gottes gelastert unter den 


Heiden?” (Schluss folgt.) 


Messstipendien angeblich keine Nothilfe. 


Die anti-katholische Tendenz deutscher Be- 
horden macht sich zur Zeit wie im Grossen so 
besonders auch im Kleinen bemerkbar. So wei- 
gerte man sich z. B. in jiingster Zeit in mehre- 
ren Fallen, das fiir die Verstorbenen darge- 
brachte hl. Messopfer als einen Akt der Wohlta- 
tigkeit anzuerkennen, indem man das Vorrecht, 
Messstipendien in auslandischer Wahrung in Re- 
gistriermarken auszuzahlen, verweigerte. Und 

-zwar mit der Begriindung, ,,das Geld sei als Be- 
zahlung fiir eine kirchliche Dienstleistung zu 
betrachten, und falle daher nicht unter die Ver- 
fiigung, Notleidende zu einer besseren Kursrate 
zu verhelfen.” 

Nun ist es aber Tatsache, dass die von der C. 
St. nach Deutschland geschickten Messstipen- 
dien einzig und allein fiir bedtirftige Priester be- 
stimmt sind, und wir sind iiberzeugt, dass jeder 
Bischof Deutschlands diese Bestimmung gewis- 
senhaft beobachtet hat. Und an diirftigen 
Priestern hat es sicherlich seit Kriegsende drii- 
ben nicht gefehlt. Tatsichlich versicherten uns 
auch Erzbish6fe und Bischéfe wiederholt ihres 
Dankes, weil wir es ihnen erméglichten, not- 
leidenden Priestern Hilfe zu gewahren. Auch 
waren es langst nicht alle Reichsbankstellen, 


die den erwahnten, und unserer Ansicht nach 
unberechtigten Standpunkt vertraten. Ameri- 
kanische Gerichte haben 6fters bereits entschie- 
den, dass Vermichtnisse fiir Messintentionen 
als wohltatige Stiftungen zu betrachten seien. 


Verscharfte Geldnot in den Missionen. 


Die deutschen Missionare gehoren sicherlich 
mit zu den erfolgreichsten Glaubensboten der 
Kirche. Nun sind gerade sie in eine so bedrang- 
te Lage geraten. ,,Wenn uns Hilfe je notig war, 
so besonders jetzt,” schreibt uns ein um die Mis- 
slonen verdienter Franziskaner aus China, 
,nachdem wir von der Heimat tatsdchlich abge- 
schnitten sind und keinen Pfennig mehr von 
dort erhalten haben. Fiir das gegenwirtige 
Rechnungsjahr, von Juli bis Juli, sind jedem 
Missionar pro Tag gegen fiinfzig bis sechzig 
Cents von der Missionsverwaltung versprochen 
worden.” 


Die Folgen der erzwungenen Einschrankung 
schildert uns dieser Missionar so: 

,.nzwischen, haben wir bereits alle Schulen geschlos- 
sen, alle Katechisten entlassen, Waisenkinder fortge- 
schickt, das Hauspersonal vermindert, Reit- und Wa- 
gentiere vielfach schon verkauft, und sehen wir der Zu- 
kunft mit Bangen entgegen. Indes das Vertrauen auf 
Gott bewahren wir und ebenso unsere zuversichtliche 
Hoffnung auf die hochherzige Unterstiitzung edler Ka- 
tholiken in Amerika.” 

So die Nachricht aus der Provinz Shantung; 
aus Hunan in China meldet uns gleichzeitig ein 
anderer Franziskaner, P. Gilbert Reiter, ein Ti- 
roler, es sei ihm gelungen, sein Waisenhaus auf- 
recht zu erhalten, manchen Schwierigkeiten 
zum Trotz. Es liege ihm sehr am Herzen, die 
kleine Anstalt auf eine feste Grundlage zu stel- 
len, d. h. ,,unabhangig zu machen von der je- 
weiligen finanziellen Lage der Mission, damit 
nicht so plotzliche Schlage, wie die nun erleb- 
ten, unsere Tatigkeit zu Schanden machen, zum 
grossen Nachteil fiir die Gewinnung der See- 
len.” Besonders schadlich erwies sich fiir Pater 
Reiters Tatigkeit das von der Not diktierte Ge- 
bot seiner Oberen, keine Ammen mehr anstellen 
zu diirfen. Er schreibt dariiber : 

,Seit jener Februar-Verordnung bringen die Heiden 
fast keine Kinder mehr. Daher gehen die armen Klei- 


nen an Leib und Seele zugrunde. Darum freue ich mich 
sehr auf die sog. ‘Ewigen Ammen’ ”. 


Diese “Ewigen Ammen” sind Stiftungen, aus 
denen Ammen entschadigt werden sollen fiir ih- 
re Dienste, ohne die es nicht méglich ist, die 
ausgesetzten Siuglinge zu erhalten, weil keine 
Kuhmilch zu beschaffen ist. Wer gewahrt eine 
soleche Stiftung, die kein Vermégen erfordert? 
Vierzig Dollar gentigen dazu. 


* Bd * 
Gliicklicherweise besitzt die C. St. das Ver- 
trauen mehrerer Missionsfreunde in einem 


Masse, das uns freistellt, iiber die Verwendung 
ihrer Beitrige nach bestem Ermessen zu verfii- 
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gen. Dadurch wird es uns méglich gemacht, 
Wiinsche, wie diese, auszuftihren. 

Die unter den armen Mexikanern zu Corpus Christi 
in Texas wirkenden Karmeliterinnen D.C.J. besassen 
nur einen Kelch, dessen Vergoldung durch langjahrigen 
Gebrauch abgetragen worden war. Daher richteten sie 
an die C. St. die Bitte, wenn moglich, den Kelch neu 
vergolden zu lassen; aus eigenen Mitteln die Ausgabe 
zu bestreiten, sei ihnen unmdéglich. Dennoch sei es ein 
Herzenswunsch aller Schwestern, einen dem hl. Mess- 
opfer wtirdigen Kelch zu besitzen. 

Der Hingangs erwahnte Umstand gewahrte 
uns die Moglichkeit, die so berechtigte Bitte der 
Schwestern zu erfiillen. Am 12. August schreibt 
uns nun die ehrw. Mutter M. Serafika: 

»Heute Morgen kam der Kelch an zu unser aller 
Freude; er ist wirklich sehr sch6én, und wir werden ihn 
am Feste der lb. Mutter Gottes, Maria Himmelfahrt, 
zum ersten Male wieder gebrauchen. Die hl. Messe 
soll fiir die Wohltater dargebracht werden.” 


Totentafel. 


Unstreitig gehorte der am 4. August im ho- 
hen Alter von nahezu 88 Jahren in Chicago ver- 
storbene Msgr. Aloysius J. Thiele zu den her- 
vorragendsten Priestergestalten nicht nur der 
Erzdidzese Chicago, sondern des mittleren 
Westens tiberhaupt. Jedoch, unsere schnelllebi- 
ge Zeit vergisst nicht nur der Toten rasch; 
sie verliert selbst ihre Wohltater, noch ehe 
diese ins Grab gestiegen sind, aus den Augen, 
wenn Umstande, wie Alter und geschwachte 
Gesundheit, diesen nicht mehr gestatten, tatig 
zu sein. Daher diirfte der heimgegangene Pra- 
lat nur zu vielen Mitgliedern des C. V. kaum 
dem Namen nach bekannt sein. Und doch hat 
er mehr als 60 Jahre hindurch direkt und indi- 
rekt fiir jede Sache, die uns besonders am Her- 
zen liegt, gewirkt: fiir Kirche und Schule; ho- 
here Erziehung und Wohltatigkeit; Erhaltung 
deutscher Gesinnung und deren Betatigung im 
amerikanischen Leben. Er war mit anderen 
Worten Wegbereiter und Vorka’ampfer der Ka- 
thol. Aktion in unserem Lande. Ihm verdankte 
daher einst die Kath. Union von Illinois Bliite 
und Einfluss, wie er dem zu einer Zeit iiber das 
ganze Land verbreiteten Jiinglingsverband ein 
treuer Berater war. Msgr. Thiele verstand es, 
Priester und Laien in den Dienst der katholi- 
schen Sache zu ziehen und sie an diese zu fes- 
seln. Begabt, beredt, mit der Feder gewandt, 
eifrig, liebenswiirdig, gelang dem auf deutschem 
Gymnasium und der Universitat Bonn vorge- 
bildeten Priester, was manch anderer vergeb- 
lich anstrebte oder zu unternehmen sich 
scheute. 


Der verstorbene Monsignor vermochte, als er 
nach 61jahrigem priesterlichen Wirken anfangs 
1932 in den Ruhestand trat, auf ein Leben rei- 
cher Tatigkeit und vieler Erfolge zuriickzubli- 
cken. Wenn man einst die Priester nennen wird, 
die die Fundamente der Kirche im mittleren 
Westen unseres Landes legten, so wird der 
Name des hochw. Aloysius J. Thiele mit Ehren 


genannt werden. Von ihm darf man getrost be- 
haupten, seine Werke folgen ihm nach. 


Raummangel verbietet uns, bei dieser Gele- 
genheit mehr tiber den Verstorbenen und seine 
Tatigkeit zu sagen. Wir werden jedoch von 
Zeit zu Zeit auf dieses Priesterleben zuriick- 
kommen, besonders im historischen Teile un- 
seres Blattes. an 


Unerwartet starb in Rom am 6. August der 
hochw. Msgr. Raphael Fuhr, aus Los Angeles, 
der sich besonders um unseren Staatsverband 
California verdient gemacht hat. Mehr als ein- 
mal hat sich der Verstorbene auch an den Ge- 
neralversammlungen unseres C. V. beteiligt, 
dem er einmal die Einladung iiberbrachte, in 
San Francisco zu tagen. 


Mit Msgr. Fuhr schied ein iiberaus tatiger, 
vielseitig begabter Priester aus dem Leben, der 
nach verschiedenen Seiten hin seinen Einfluss 
geltend gemacht hat nach seiner Ankunft in 
unserem Lande vor 60 Jahren. Als Lehrer war 
er lange am St. Francis Solanus College zu 
Quincy tatig, wahrend er in den Ferien als 
Volksmissionar und Exerzitienmeister unter- 
wegs war. Nach dem Tode Wapelhorsts iiber- 
nahm Msgr. Fuhr die Vorbereitung der Neu- 
ausgaben des bekannten “‘Compendium sacrae 
liturgiae,” das im Jahre 1916 in neunter Auf- 
lage erschienen ist. Deutsch-amerikanische 
Volkskalender und die Zeitschrift “‘Cacilia” er- 
freuten sich ebenfalls seiner Mitarbeit. Von 
alledem machte er jedoch niemals viel Aufhe- 
bens, denn bei aller Lebhaftigkeit und Heiter- 
keit seines Wesens gehorte der Verstorbene 
dennoch eher zu den Stillen im Lande. Sein 
Grundsatz war: ,,wirk solange es Tag ist, es 
kommt die Nacht, wo du nicht wirken kannst.” 
Moge ihm das viele Gute, das er gewirkt, ver- 
golten werden. 


Miszellen. 


Nicht weniger als sechs Orden waren auf der 
Generalversammlung zu La Crosse vertreten, 
und zwar meistens durch mehr als eines ihrer 
Mitglieder : 

Genossenschaft des hist. Erlésers (4), Gesellschaft 
Jesu (3), Orden des hl. Benedikt (2); Orden der min- 


deren Briider (2), Kapuzinerorden (1) und Genossen- 
schaft vom kostbarsten Blute (1). 


Ansprachen und Vortrage hielten im Laufe der Ge- 
neralversammlung der hochwst. Hr. Abt Alcuin Deutsch, 
O.S.B., und die hochw. PP. Joseph J. Schagemann, C.SS. 
R., und Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M. Den Vorsitz in 
der Jugendkonferenz fiihrte Rev. P. Virgil Michel, O.S. 
B. Die meisten der iibrigen hochw. Herren beteiligten 
sich fleissig an den Sitzungen des Resolutions-Komitees. 


Die Uebereinstimmung der Zwecke und Ziele 
der Maternity Guild mit gewissen in dem papst- 
lichen Rundschreiben ‘“Keusche Ehen” beton- 
ten Verpflichtungen hob Rev. Pater John M. 
Beierschmidt, C.SS.R., in einem anfangs* Au- 
gust zu Baltimore gehaltenen Vortrag hervor. 


